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LOCAL GROUPING IN MELANESIA 


By H. [AN HOGBIN AND CAMILLA H. WEDGWooD 


HIS paper is a study of the different types of local groups found among the 
peoples of the string of islands stretching from New Guinea through the Bismarck 


Archipelago and the Solomons to the New Hebrides The groups which are 
politically significant all have their roots in land, and as rights to land are determined 
by descent, we shall be concerned with the way in which local organization and 
kinship organization interlock and strengthen each other. We shall consider kinship 
first and then, with this material as a basis, proceed to classily the local groups. In 
a concluding section we shall also take up problems relating to social cohesion and 
stability. 
[HE BACKGROUND 

he terrain throughout Melanesia is such that communication is always difficult 
and large concentrations of population impracticabl he main islands have a 
backbone of towering ranges, and where a plain intervenes between the foot of the 
mountains and the sea much of it is likely to be impenetrable swamp. Tew of the 
100d croops are suitable for storing, and, as they are grown on a system of shifting 
cultivation which requires that the plots lie fallow for several years, each individual 
family needs to have access to considerable areas of agricultural land. The plateau 
of central New Guinea is exceptional in that it possesses supe natural resources 
which permit of closer settlement, but the natives here are on eginning to be 
studied—the first Europeans visited them little more than t years ago—and 
not much of the information has so far been published. 
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It follows that Melanesian societies are minute in scale. The same culture and 
language are often shared by thousands, but the widest social unit possessing a 
coherent system for the maintenance of internal order consists of the seventy to 
three hundred persons resident within the boundaries of a clearly defined area seldom 
more than a few square miles in extent. The members of this group occupy a village, 
a cluster of hamlets, or a series of neighbouring homesteads and conduct their affairs 
independently under the leadership of their own headmen and prominent elders. 
Yet adjoining dialects often have a close resemblance, and many natives become 
fluent in two or three. Casual intercourse can thus be carried on across cultural 
boundaries. The inhabitants of settlements as far apart as perhaps fifty or sixty 
miles trade together, invite one another to festivals and ceremonies, and even inter- 
marry. In olden days, too, brief alliances with neighbouring groups of different 
dialect were sometimes entered into for the purpose of raiding and warfare. 

The economic life is fairly uniform. The people everywhere are subsistence 
agriculturalists and pig-keepers, but whereas the communities in the interior must 
be content with hunted game as a supplement to their diet, those from hear the sea 
or the larger rivers also have fish. Root crops supply most of the food. Taro is the 
staple where the rain falls throughout the year and the temperature is always high, 
as in many districts near the coast. New gardens can be put under cultivation at 
any time, and there is in consequence no annual rhythm of work, with special months 
for planting and special months for harvesting. Taro is also grown as a seasonal 
crop in a few lowland areas where the rains come mainly during a certain period, 
but as the corms deteriorate rapidly once they have been removed from the ground, 
the local natives have every year to face a time of shortage. The chief seasonal 
crop in the districts which are below 4000 feet is the yam. Yam tubers can be kept 
for some months, but stocks are often exhausted before the new harvest is ready, 
and, again, there may not be enough to eat. The elevated uplands are too cool for 
a good yield of either taro or yams, and here the people cultivate sweet potatoes. 
Then there are the low-lying swamps along the bigger rivers with only occasional 
patches of land above flood level, and several places where the soil is of very poor 
quality. The swamp dwellers largely depend on sago, and the natives from the 
other regions on tapioca or the banana. 


GUIDE TO THE TERMS USED 
Our material is such that we have been obliged to employ a number of new 
terms. We give the list of these here, for reference purposes, rather than at the end 
because the paper is being published in two parts. 
Avunculo-virilocal : residence of a married couple in the hamlet, ward, or village 
of the husband’s male matrilineal relatives. 
Bicarpellary : denotes a parish composed of two carpels. 
Bilocal : the rule of residence under which a married couple live alternately in the 
hamlet or ward of the husband’s relatives and of the wife’s relatives. 
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Calf parish: a parish which has been formed through amicable separation from 
another parish with which it maintains social and ritual relations. Such 
amicable separation is termed “ calving.” 

Carpel: an exogamous unilinear group which has its social centre within a parish- 
territory. 

Composite household: two or more hearth-groups, of which the women are not 
co-wives, living within the same house. 

Composite parish : a parish composed of members of more than one phyle, living as 
members of a single political unit but maintaining their distinctive cultures. 

Compound household : two or more hearth-groups of which the women are co-wives 
living within the same house. 

Compound multicarpellary parish: a parish composed of a number of unilinear 
groups centred within the single parish, whose members also belong to another 
set of unilinear groups which are phyle-wide in their range. 

Discrete: ‘‘ individually distinct ’’; ‘‘ discontinuous.” 

Discrete multicarpellary parish : a parish composed of several unilinear groups 
which are centred in that parish alone. 

Discrete non-carpellary parish: a parish composed of members whose only 
kinship ties are cognatic (i.e. a parish without unilinear groups). 

Galaxy: a group of parishes comprising an original parish and a number of its 
calf-parishes. 

Hamlet: a group of houses forming part of a parish-settlement. 

Hamlet-group: the group of persons occupying a hamlet. 

Hearth-group: a group comprising a woman and those persons for whom she 
habitually cooks food. 

Household: a group of persons occupying one dwelling house. 

Linked parishes: parishes, whether of the same phyle or of different phylai, which 
are habitually associated in social, economic, or religious life. 

Matri-uxorilocal: residence of a married couple in the hamlet, ward, or village of 
the wife’s female matrilineal relatives. 

Mixed parish : a parish whose members are united in kinship through parish-centred 
unilinear closed groups and also through parish-centred open groups. 

Monocarpellary : denotes a parish composed of a single carpel. 

Multicarpellary : denotes a parish composed of a number of carpels. 

Non-carpellary : denotes a parish in which there are no carpels. 

Osculant : ‘‘ to have contact through an intermediate species.” 

Osculant multicarpellary parish: a parish whose members belong to unilinear 
groups with sectors centred in a number of different parishes. 

Osculant non-carpellary parish: a parish having no carpels, whose members 
belong to parish-centred cognatic groups and also to phyle-wide nuilineat 
groups. 

Parish: the largest local group forming a political unit. 

Parish-centred : denotes a kinship group which owns land within the territory of a 
single parish. 

Parish-settlement : the houses occupied by members of a parish. The settlement 
may have one .of several forms, e.g. a village, a group of hamlets, a number of 
scattered homesteads. 

Parish-territory : the tract of land, foreshore, etc. owned by the parish. 

Patri-virilocal : residence of a married couple in the hamlet, ward, or village of the 

husband’s male patrilineal relatives. 
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Phyle : agrcup of people having a similar culture but without any political cohesion, 


Phyle-wide : denotes kinship groups which own land within the territory of several 
parishes of the same phyle. 


Sector: that part of a phyle-wide kinship group which is centred in any one parish. 

Uxorilocal : residence of a married couple in the hamlet, ward, or village of the 
wife’s relatives. 

Village : one type of parish-settlement. The term is used only in this sense, not for 
a social group. 

Virilocal: residence of a married couple in the hamlet, ward, or village of the 
husband’s relatives. 

Ward: that part of a planned village which belongs to a single carpel and on which 
only members of this carpel build dwelling houses. 
Ward-group : persons living in houses built in a single ward. 


KINSHIP ORGANIZATION 


lhe seventy to three hundred members of the political group, whether they live 
in a village or are scattered over a belt of countryside, are usually related to one 
another by cognatic or affinal ties or by both together. Further, each of them has 
relatives, in some cases a mere handful, in others an extensive collection, in the 
settlements round about. The details of kinship behaviour—the precise duties and 
obligations and the niceties of etiquette—differ from culture to culture, but the 
general rule is that cognates and affines should be mutually loyal, helpful, and trust- 
worthy. The native householder satisfies his various needs by working with few 
persons or with many, depending on the magnitude of the job in hand. When 
gardening or fishing, for instance, he is content with a dozen helpers, perhaps his 
nearest neighbours, who may or may not be his most immediate relatives, or perhaps 
his closest relatives even if these are not located in the dwellings alongside. Such 
activities as housebuilding, canoe construction, or the manufacture of a seine, on 
the other hand, demand the services of fifty or sixty persons, and if disaster threatens 
he is forced to call on the full circle of his kindred. A number of offences, including 
murder, the practice of certain kinds of sorcery, and sometimes adultery, were in 
earlier days considered to merit death, and the injured party when setting out to 
kill the wrongdoer could depend on all his cognates and affines from far and near for 
support. The culprit also expected his cognates and affines to give him shelter 
and to take up arms in his defence. Persons connected with both men were now 
faced with a conflict of loyalties, which they often resolved by using their influence 
to achieve an acceptable compromise.* 


> The difference in the composition of the blood-revenge group in Melanesia and in Africa 
should be noted. It appears that throughout Melanesia all cognates and affines were expected 
to take part ; in certain African communities the lineage alone was involved (see E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, The Nuer, Oxford, 1940, p. 158; and S. F. Nadel, The Nuba, Oxford, 1947, pp. 151, 
251, 349 
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[hose beyond the kinship range, in contrast with those inside it, are generally 
treated as strangers whose goodwill and animosity are alike immaterial, The 
householder does not require their aid and can thus afford to disregard their ‘eelings. 
Such outsiders ran the risk in the past o. being killed on sight. A headman seeking 
allies in warfare went only to places where the leading elders were his relatives, and 
when arranging trading voyages he collected a fleet of canoes in case the expedition 
was driven off course by contrary winds and had to defend itself from attack. A 
traveller to-day still restricts his journeys as far as possible to settlements in which 
he has kinsmen and on arrival at once places himself under their protection. He is no 
longer in fear of his life, except perhaps by sorcery, but if unvouched for is almost 
sure to be robbed of his possessions and grossly overcharged for any food which 
he may have to buy. 

Che beliefs and practices connected with black magic clearly indicate the differing 
attitudes to relatives and to other persons. Most communities have two forms, 
one to cause minor illnesses only, the other to cause death. The first of these is used 
primarily against the kindred. Relatives depend upon one another so much that if 
irritated or annoyed they hesitate to vent their feelings publicly lest the working 
gangs should be split asunder. Instead they have recourse in secret to the spells 
which are supposed to induce disease and are then content to believe that the offender 
will suffer for his conduct by spending a few days confined to bed. The region 1s 
unhealthy, and the victim usually does in fact before long become ill, thus confirming 
their opinion that they are punishing him. They do not wish to be deprived of his 
help for good, however, and so trust that he will soon recover. The patient is 
convinced that he was bewitched but, as the rites were carried out behind closed 
doors, has no means of discovering who was responsible. He calls in magicians to 
perform a curative ceremony, whose efficacy is proved to his satisfaction when 
natural resistance triumphs and his health improves. A man with a grievance 
igainst strangers, on the other hand, has no compunction about trying to encompass 
their death. If unwilling to risk his skin by taking up arms and fighting them, he 
performs the more lethal sorcery himself or employs someone possessed of the 
1ecessary knowledge to do so on his behalf. The natives are unable to comprehend 
that the death of an adult, provided that he is not senile, is a natural phenomenon 
and always attribute it to the black art. If somebody between the ages of, say, 
fifteen and fifty dies, the relatives are therefore posilive that he must have been 
deliberately killed. Their suspicions generally fall on another settlement, and they 
take vengeance either by carrying out counter magic or by murdering one of the 
residents.> A kinsman is occasionally blamed, but as a rule only if he is unpopular 

* The correlation between sorcery and social structure has also been noted in Africa (see 
M. Fortes, ‘‘ Kinship and Marriage Among the Ashanti,”’ 4 frican Systems of Kinship and Marriage 


ed. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and D. Forde), Oxford, 1950, p. 258; and S. F. Nadel, ‘‘ Witchcraft 
in Four African Societies,’’ American Anthropologist, Vol. LIV, pp. 18-29) 

* This is the usual picture. In those few communities, however, where the social structure 
is such that strain regularly develops between certain classes of kindred, the death is attributed 
[Footnote continued on next page.| 
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(perhaps because of his quarrelsome disposition) or if the victim was himself disliked 
(perhaps as an habitual criminal who consistently ignored his obligations). In the 
latter event his loss may be accepted as fortunate, and all thought of reprisals is 
then abandoned. 

Despite these basic similarities, Melanesian communities reveal the widest 
diversity in their patterns of social organization. Patriliny is stressed in some 
places, matriliny in others, and in others again the same value is attached to both 
or even all lines of descent (e.g. from the paternal grandmother and the maternal 
grandfather). Polysegmentary lineages, in so far as we can tell at present, are 
characteristic of the thickly populated New Guinea highlands only, but elsewhere 
there are communities with simple exogamous lineages, communities with simple or 
segmented exogamous clans, and communities in which the linear principle is largely 
ignored and cognatic groups alone are socially significant. Two different sets of 
lineages or clans, too, are sometimes found together—one set may be patrilineal and 
the other matrilineal, or, as in the Transfly area, both sets may be patrilineal—or a set 
of lineages may be combined with open groups which a person is permitted to join 
more or less according to choice. Again, many of the societies have an extra division 
into exogamous moieties. Membership of the moiety and of the lineage or clan often 
follow the same principle, as, for example, in New Ireland, where each matrilineal 
moiety consists of several matrilineal clans. The larger group is then the essential 
exogamous unit. In Wogeo, off the north coast of New Guinea, however, matri- 
lineal moieties cut across patrilineages. 

Such differences are in other parts of the world sometimes correlated with the 
changing environment. Professor Gluckman has given convincing reasons why the 
open groups of the Rhodesian Lozi, for instance, are more suited to the conditions 
in which the people live than the commoner lineages. But no obvious explanation 
can be offered for most of the Melanesian variations. In Guadalcanal (population 


15,000) life proceeds along much the same lines everywhere ; yet the natives of the 


| Continuation of footnote 5.] 

not to strangers but to the cognate or affine with whom the dead man was likely to be on bad 
terms. Thus in Wogeo the favourite suspect when a patrilineage headman dies is his firstborn 
son. Headmen are permitted to choose their successor from among the eldest sons of their 
several wives and generally pass over their own firstborn, the senior wife’s eldest son, who harbours 


sreat resentment in consequence, in favour of the latest wife’s eldest son (H. I. Hogbin, ‘“‘ The 
Father Chooses His Heir,’’ Oceania, Vol. XI, pp. 1-40; and “‘ Sorcery and Succession in Wogeo,” 
Oceania, Vol. XXIII, pp. 133-136 In the Trobriands, too, the wife always comes from a 


lifferent settlement and, being a stranger to her husband’s fellow clansmen, may be suspected 
by them of encompassing his death (B. Malinowski, Sexual Life of Savages, London, 1929, p. 137 ; 
the rules of residence in the Trobriands are discussed below, pp. 256-257). Again, the Dobu 
rules of residence after marriage are such that friction often arises between affines, and here the 
natives believe that a man is likely to be bewitched by his wife’s cognates or by the husbands 
of his sisters (see below, pp. 257, 269) 


Chere are also one or two places where people blame a spirit rather than a sorcerer for their 
misfortunes (e.g. the Manus of the Admiralty Islands: see R. F. Fortune, ‘‘ Manus Religion, 
Oceania, Vol. II, pp. 74-116 


®M. Gluckman, “ Kinship and Marriage among the Lozi 1 frican Systems of Kinship and 


Marriage, op. cit., pp. 166-206 
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eastern end are divided into patrilineal groups, those of the centre and south coast 
into matrilineal moieties made up of many clans, and those of the north coast and 
western end into a few matrilineal clans without any moieties.’ 

The range of precise genealogical relationship, as distinct from vague clan 
brotherhood depending on presumed descent from some legendary or mythological 
figure, seems to be fairly constant. The ordinary adult Melanesian as a rule recog- 
nizes over two hundred true cognates. In some places he can name his eight great- 
grandparents and list their descendants in full, and where the organization is based 
on cognatic groups he may go farther and enumerate the links with all his fourth 
cousins. With a unilinear system, however, once the limit of the third cousins has 
been reached, he confines himself to extras in one or possibly two lines. When 
descent is patrilineal he concentrates on his own line and perhaps that of his mother, 
if matrilineal on his own and perhaps that of his father. Even then memory rarely 
carries him beyond fifth cousins. 

The range of affinal relationship, on the contrary, differs considerably. The 

natives of Ambrym in the New Hebrides, to take an extreme case, have no terms for 
affnes, and the marriage rule, as among the Australian Aborigines, provides that 
spouses must always stand in a certain cognatic relation to each other. Six marriage 
classes have developed, each consisting of cognates of a particular kind. A member 
of Class I is required to seek a wife in Class II, and their children then belong to 
Class III ; Class III marries into Class IV, and the children are Class V ; and Class V 
marries into Class VI, and the children are Class I. Other communities possess 
terms for the cognates of the spouse and for the spouses of the cognates, though 
the extent to which these are applied is determined by the possible existence of 
prior cognatic ties. If husband and wife are unrelated or very distant kin it is 
usual for each to regard all the cognates of the other as affines, but if they were 
previously connected—and many societies express a preference for unions between 
particular relatives*—each uses the affinal terms for the immediate cognates of 
the other only and continues to look upon the rest in the same manner as before. 
It follows that although the spouse’s parents and siblings are treated as parents-in-law 
ind siblings-in-law, the spouse’s other cognates may be treated as affines or as 
cognates. A wife is more often a comparative stranger in the settlement than is the 
husband, and on the whole women tend to employ affinal terms rather more frequently 
than men do. 

The fact that husbands and wives may be cognates is often a great convenience 
to their descendants. The ramifications of classificatory kinship sometimes have 

in effect which is felt by the people themselves to be ludicrous—a father, for instance, 


7H. I. Hogbin, ‘“‘ Social Organization of Guadalcanal and Florida,’’ Oceania, Vol. VIII, 
pp 95-402. 

8 A. B. Deacon, “‘ Regulation of Marriage in Ambrym Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. LVII, pp. 325-342; and Malekula, Cambridge, 1934, pp. 78-80. 

* Thus in the Trobriands it is felt that the ideal mate for a man is a father’s sister’s daughter 
or a father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter (B. Malinowski, Sexual Life of Savages, op. cit., p. 81). 
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who is younger than hisson. When this occurs the more direct genealogical pathway 
can be abandoned in favour of another. 


A number of types of kinship nomenclature have been reported, but the com- 
monest, sometimes referred to as the Iroquois type,” is that of which the essential 
features are the grouping of parallel cousins with the siblings and the provision 
of a separate term for cross cousins. The application of the remaining terms, and 
the number actually in use, is variable. The Gawa’ of the Huon Gulf (New Guinea), 
to quote an example, have ten terms for the cognates, each of them capable of 
modification by means of affixes or adjectives to indicate the sex or relative seniority 
of the person concerned. There is a word for the father and his brother, a second 
for the mother and her sisters, a third for the father’s sisters and the mother’s brothers, 
a fourth for the elder siblings of the same sex as the speaker, a fifth for the younger 
siblings of the same sex as the speaker, a sixth for the siblings of opposite sex, a 
seventh for the cross cousins, an eighth for the sons and daughters, a ninth for the 
sisters’ children (man speaking) or the brothers’ children (woman speaking), and a 
tenth for the grandparents and grandchildren. Elsewhere separate terms may be 
used for the father’s sisters and the mother’s brothers ; or the father’s sisters and the 
mother’s sisters may both be classed with the mother (but when cross cousins are 
distinguished from parallel cousins, never the mother’s brothers with the father) ; 
or a single term may serve for the mother’s brothers and the children of siblings of 
opposite sex from that of the speaker; or one term may be used for the grand- 
parents, grandchildren, mother’s brothers, father’s sisters, and the children of 
siblings of opposite sex from that of the speaker. The terms for the affines also 
differ, but in general the parents-in-law are grouped with the children-in-law and 
the siblings of the spouse kept distinct from the spouses of the siblings. There 
may be additional terms for the wife’s sister’s husband and for the husband’s brother’s 
wife. 

Che Lroquois type is well adapted to societies divided into moieties, for in these 
the siblings and parallel cousins always belong to one side and the cross cousins to 
the other. But it is also found in conjunction with clans and lineages and in at 
least one case, the To’ambaita of Malaita, with cognatic groups. 

Examples also occur of the Omaha and Choctaw types of nomenclature, which 
reflect unilinear grouping rather more clearly..1_ The terminology of the Kwoma 
of the Sepik River (New Guinea) may be cited as an instance of the Omaha type. 
The society is made up of a number of patrilineal clans which are further divided into 
sub-clans each associated with a single settlement. The wife leaves her parents 
and comes to live with her husband, and the males in every settlement are thus 
members of the same sub-clan. A man is in daily contact with his immediate 
neighbours and no doubt finds that it is convenient to be able to distinguish them as 
“fathers,” ‘“‘ brothers,” ‘“‘sons”’ and “ grandsons” according to their generation 


10 Cf. G. P. Murdock, Social Structure, New York, 1949, p. 223. 


11 See A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘“‘ The Study of Kinship Systems,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXXI, pp. 1-18. 
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level ; but he sees his mother’s brothers’ clansmen less frequently and, regardless of 
their age, addresses them all by a single term. The Choctaw type gives a similar 
sort of grouping for matrilineal communities, except that the blanket term is now 
applied to the men of the father’s unit. Thus in the Trobriands, where each settle- 
ment is associated with a matrilineal sub-clan and, again, wives join the husband and 
the men of his sub-clan, the natives differentiate the members of their own sub-clan 
as ‘‘mother’s brothers,” ‘‘ brothers’’ or “ sisters’ sons,’’ but call all those of the 
father’s sub-clan by the term which they use for him.” 

The Hawaiian type, which emphasizes differences of generation only, is also 
represented. Cognates of the person’s own generation level are classed with the 
siblings and in many cases those respectively of the levels above and below with the 
parents and the children, though there may be an extra term for the mother’s 
brothers and the sister’s children (man speaking) or the brothers’ children (woman 
speaking). The obvious correlation would appear to be with societies having 
cognatic groups. Eddystone Island (Solomons) and Méwehafen (New Britain) 
furnish appropriate examples.!® Yet certain communities with unilinear groupings 
follow the Hawaiian pattern, including the Koitapu of Papua (patrilineages) and the 
people of the interior of north-eastern Guadalcanal (matrilineal moieties and clans)."* 

The terminology recorded for the Mailu of Papua is in certain important respects 
unlike any other found elsewhere in Melanesia. It is, however, incomplete and 
cannot be accepted until checked in the field. (Distinctions according to seniority 
seem to be emphasized, not those according to line of descent : the use of the terms 


12 J. W. M. Whiting and S. W. Reed, ‘‘ Kwoma Culture,’’ Oceania, Vol. 1X, pp. 200-202, 206 
G. Bateson, ‘‘ Social Structure of the Iatmiil People,’’ Oceania, Vol. II, pp. 262-264 (Omaha) 
M. Mead, ‘“‘ The Mountain Arapesh,”’ Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. XXXVI, p. 138 (Omaha) ; B. Malinowski, Sexual Life of Savages, op. cit., p. 435; 
and W. H. R. Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 1914, Vol. I, pp. 390-391 (Banks 
Islands—Choctaw). The Manus of the Admiralty Islands have a dual system of descent and are 
organized into patrilineal clans, which are fully acknowledged, and matrilineages, whose existence 
is not formally recognized: the former are socially more important, but the nomenclature is of 
Choctaw type (M. Mead, ‘‘ Kinship in the Admiralty Islands, inthropological Papers of the 
{merican Museum of Natural History, Vol. XXXIV, p. 221) 


13. W.H. R. Rivers, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 396; and J. A. Todd, ‘‘ Research Work in South-West 
New Britain,’’ Oceania, Vol. V, p. 97. 

14C. G. Seligman, Melanesians of British New Guinea, London, 1910, pp. 49, 50, 66, 67 
and H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Hill Peoples of North-Eastern Guadalcanal,’’ Oceania, Vol. VIII, pp. 64-67: 
rhe latter paper was written after a visit of only a few days’ duration, and it was therefore not 
possible to collect extensive genealogies or observe the actual working of the kinship system. 
Two other systems of nomenclature which are of Hawaiian type, each from a society with matri- 
lineal clans, have also been recorded in Guadalcanal, but in both instances the information was 
gleaned from men who were at the time away from their homes (H. I. Hogbin, “‘ Social Organiza- 
tion of Guadalcanal and Florida,’’ Oceania, Vol. VIII, pp. 398-402) 

It is worth pointing out that although the classic region of the Hawaiian type, as the name 
suggests, is Polynesia, where the lineage principle is strongly in evidence, the groups here, unlike 
their counterparts in many regions of Africa, are not exogamous; moreover, in some of the 
Polynesian islands, such as New Zealand, a person is allowed to choose whether he will belong 
to the lineage of his father or the lineage of his mother. The lineage of a native African includes 
his parallel cousins on one side only (the father’s or the mother’s according to the rule of descent) ; 
the lineage of a native Polynesian may include his parallel cousins and his cross cousins from 
either or even both sides. 
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is also said to be restricted to the few persons with whom genealogical ties can actually 
be traced.) 

In probably the majority of the societies the men alone own the ground, and 
women can only demand that gardens shall be prepared for their use. Virilocal 
residence after marriage is therefore most usual. Where the inheritance of land 
follows the male line (the inheritance of land and the inheritance of personal posses- 
sions sometimes follow different lines) the couple settle with the husband’s agnates, 
a form of residence best described as patri-virilocal. Where the inheritance of land 
follows the female line, however, although a boy lives with his parents till puberty, 
he is then obliged to leave them for his mother’s brothers, from whom he derives his 
property. It is accordingly with these men that he later makes a home for his bride, 
a form of residence which we can call avunculo-virilocal.1® Important personages, 
it is true, are at times able to set themselves above the law and make special arrange- 
ments for their children. Thus the patrilineage headman in Wogeo (New Guinea) 
sometimes places plots at the disposal of a favourite daughter on condition that she 
and her husband stay at his side; and the leader in the matrilineal Trobriands 
regularly retains his sons in the settlement by providing a place for them to which 
they are not properly entitled.'” 

The men of the exogamous lineage, sub-clan, or clan frequently hold land in 
common and, with their wives and children, form either a complete settlement or a 
distinct part of a settlement. The kinship group is in such circumstances anchored 
to a definite place by the economic, emotional and often religious bonds which in the 
Pacific unite human beings to the soil. Groups so anchored have been termed 
“local kinship groups,” and clans are often classified as either “local” or “ dis- 
persed ”’ (cf. Notes and Queries in Anthropology, London, 1951, p. 90). The use of 
the word “ local’’ in such a context seems to us misleading, for, no matter how 
qualified, it carries the implication that all members of the clan reside permanently 
within the one locality. In Melanesia, where the clans are predominantly exogamous: 
this is never the case. The adult men of a so-called “local clan ’’ almost always 
settle on the clan land (whether descent is patrilineal or matrilineal), but the women, 
who normally comprise fifty per cent. of clan membership, marry men of other clans 
and dwell with their husbands elsewhere. Where descent is matrilineal and residence 
avunculo-virilocal, a usual combination, it is generally only after reaching puberty 
that even the males live within the clan area; and the females may never do so 


‘5 B. Malinowski, ‘‘ Natives of Mailu,’’ Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. XLIX, 1915, 
pp. 515-518, 532, 533. This was Malinowski’s first field work, and in his classes he frequently 
expressed dissatisfaction with the results which he obtained. 


16 The terms “ virilocal’’ and ‘“uxorilocal’’ were suggested by L. Adam in Man, Vol- 
XLVIII, 13, as substitutes for ‘‘ patrilocal’’ and ‘‘ matrilocal.’’ By themselves they are 
still not sufficiently precise for use on all occasions, and in addition to “ patri-virilocal ’’ and 
‘ avunculo-virilocal ’’ we suggest ‘‘ matri-uxorilocal ’’ (residence with the wife’s female matri- 
lineal relatives). Residence with the wife’s female patrilineal relatives (‘‘ amita-uxorilocal ’’) 
is a theoretical possibility but, as far as we know, does not occur in Melanesia. 


17 See H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Native Land Tenure in New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. X, pp. 138-140 ; 
ind B. Malinowski, Sexual Life of Savages, pp. 84-88. 
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see below, p. 256). Yet the women do not cease to belong to the clan of their birth, 
and even if they live at a distance the clan land remains the focus of much of their 


‘ , 


emotional and social life. The distinction between “local clans ’’ and “ dispersed 
clans ’’ lies really between those which have land within a single locality only and are 
therefore anchored to that single locality, and those which have land in several 
localities so that the men of the same clan (the women of the clan if residence is 
matri-uxorilocal) are found living and cultivating in these several localities. The 
former are settlement-centred, the latter culture-area-wide. In accordance with the 
terminology of local groups which is suggested in the following pages we shall call 


them respectively ‘‘ parish-centred ” and “ phyle-wide*’ (‘‘ parish’ and “ phyle ”’ 
are defined on p. 253).!8 

Women rarely, if ever, own the ground to the exclusion of the men. We have 
discovered but one area, northern New Ireland, in which the rule of uxorilocal 
residence after marriage regularly applies, and here the land-owning group is the 
village as a whole (husband and wife probably come as a rule from different parts 
of the same settlement ; see below, p. 258). But women in several places have 
the same land rights as men. Here the couple may be allowed to choose where they 
will settle. The wife in such cases more frequently moves over to the husband’s 
kinsfolk, and virilocal marriages (either patri-virilocal or avunculo-virilocal) are 
very much commoner than those which are uxorilocal. In parts of the Massim area 
of eastern Papua, however, the marriages are mostly bilocal, and couples divide their 
time, a few months or a year at a stretch, between the man’s kindred and those of 
the woman. Seligman speaks of the inhabitants of Wagawaga leading “a semi- 
migratory existence.’’!® 

If some marriages are virilocal and others uxorilocal, or if many are bilocal, 
though the exogamous kinship group may still have a social centre, it is even less a 
‘Jocal ” unit. 


LocAL GROUPS 
The Culture Group. 


” 


lhe word “ tribe ’’ has in the past been used for any large cultural or linguistic 
group irrespective of whether the component members form a single political unit. 
Recently, however, the distinction between a large group with an organized political 
unity, and one whose members are associated only through the possession of a 
common language and generally similar culture, has been seen to be important. 
In the 1951 edition of Notes and Queries on Anthropology it is stated (p. 66): “A 


tribe may be defined as a politically or socially coherent and autonomous group, 


18 Professor Fortes, in a work which was not available until after this present paper was 
omplete, speaks of the lineage in African societies as ‘‘ locally anchored "’ (M. Fortes, ‘ Structure 
of Unilinear Descent Groups,’’ American Anthropologist, \ LV, p. 36) 

18C. G. Seligman, Melanesians of British New Guinea, op. cit., pp. 506-509; and R. F 
Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobu, London, 1932, pp. 4-5 The Wagawaga settlements are fairly close 
together, and the ‘“‘ migration ’’ would not involve a long journey Couples can, in fact, cultivate 


zardens in both areas without much inconvenience 
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occupying or claiming a particular territory.’’ Professor Evans-Pritchard similarly 
restricts the meaning of the word.” Such a precise use of “ tribe ’’’ is valuable, for 
it isolates a type of local grouping which is socially significant. In Melanesia there 
are no tribes”! ; there are only groups of people who speak the same language (often 
with differences of dialect) and have a similar culture. Each group sometimes 
numbers only a few hundred persons, sometimes four or five thousand, very 
occasionally (as in the Central Highlands of New Guinea) tens of thousands. Although 
those included within each group have the same social organization, the same 
economic life, the same ritual life, and the same traditions, they are not politically 
united, they do not forgather for any corporate activity, they share no religious 
centres. They may have a name whereby they distinguish those of their own culture 
from others, but this is not usual, and such names do not indicate any political unity. 
To-day such words as Orokaiva, Kiwai, Goilala are used by Europeans to identify 
what appears to the European to be a distinctive cultural group, and to a limited 
extent these names are also employed by sophisticated natives with reference to 
aliens ; but this is an innovation. The origin of such words may be the name of 
one settlement or a river, or some term of hostile or friendly greeting commonly 
heard in earlier days, or an epithet, often opprobious, used for alien neighbours 
by the natives through whom the first contacts were made. A man whose home is 
on a small island, such as Manam or Rogea, on which there are several settlements, 
sometimes speaks of himself as belonging to that island when he is away from home 
and among men from other parts, but more usually if he is asked where he comes from 
he gives the name of his own settlement. 

From time to time, particularly among the smaller groups, a man of exceptional 
personality appears who extends his influence over a number of neighbouring settle- 
ments, but the unity which he creates is superficial, and at his death the settlements 
reassert their autonomy. In warfare the fact that two persons belonging to different 
settlements are within the same cultural group does not determine their attitude 
towards one another. It is, indeed, quite usual for the men of one settlement to 
attack another settlement, taking as their allies men of a wholly alien group. Even 
to-day, when warfare between settlements has been suppressed, there is little sign 
of any political cohesion on the basis of a common culture. In labour compounds 
and in gaols, where persons from many places are gathered, there is a tendency for 
men of the same tongue to gang together when major quarrels break out, but in daily 
life a man recognizes bonds of fellowship only with those who are kin to him or who 
come from the same settlement ; outside these limits individual friendships are as 
often made between men of different language groups as between those of the same 
language group. 

*0 E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer, op. cit., p. 5. Of members ofa tribe he writes : ‘‘ Besides 
recognizing themselves as a distinct local community [they] affirm their obligation to combine 


in warfare against outsiders, and acknowledge the rights of their members to compensation for 
injury.” 


21 Except perhaps in the Central Highlands of New Guinea, where Dr. K. E. Read informs 
us that genuine tribes do exist. 
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Since the word “ tribe ’’ is inappropriate to a group of this kind some other term 
must be used for it. ‘“‘ People,’’ “‘ culture group,”’ or “ language group’ would be 
suitable, but the first might be misleading and the other two are unwieldy.22. We 
propose to adopt the Greek word guAy (pl. gvAat) in the transliterated form phyle.*% 


Divisions of the Phyle. 


(1) The Sub-phyle. A large phyle is sometimes divided into smaller groups by 
slight differences in culture, such as changes in dialect, in ritual practice, or in 
economic interests. Smaller groups of this kind could be termed “ districts’ or 
‘ divisions ”’ 
administrative areas. We shall therefore refer to these smaller groups as sub-phylai. 


were it not that in government documents these words always denote 


They are not political units and have no corporate existence, though men included 
within the same sub-phyle may sometimes feel themselves to be more nearly associated 
with each other than with men of other sub-phylai. ’ 

(2) The Parish. The largest local group which can be regarded as having any 
permanent political unity is that which has hitherto been commonly called a village. 
It is generally small, numbering from 70 to 300 persons, though some such groups 
have 1000 and more, and there are signs that in many places in New Guinea a rise in 
population is resulting in a general increase in the size of these groups. Each group 
of this kind has its name, which, though this may initially have been a place-name, 
is also used by the people themselves for the group as a social unit. The use of 
‘ village ’’ for this type of local group has been unfortunate, for it suggests a degree 
of centralization, both of buildings and of social life, which is by no means always 
found. In practice, too, there is often some confusion as to whether the word 
signifies a social group or a geographical region.24 These socially and politically 
distinct sub-divisions of a phyle (or of a sub-phyle where these exist) can usefully be 
termed “‘ parishes.’’ Each parish, then, is composed of persons associated with a 
-ertain tract of land, bearing a distinctive name, and forming a political unit. 

Independent parishes may be linked together. The link may be tenuous 
the sharing of common traditions or ritual cult, the belief that their founders were 
brothers, the fact that they have been accustomed to combine in war against a 
common enemy, the fact that there has been much intermarriage, particularly 
between men of importance and their daughters and sisters. Such combinations 
of parishes, which are to be distinguished from a sub-phyle, we term “ linked 
parishes.” In a few phylai it seems to be characteristic of the social organization for 


22 E. E. Evans-Pritchard, op. cit., p. 5, defines as a people “ all persons who speak the same 
language and have, in other respects, the same culture, and consider themselves to be distinct 
from like aggregates.’ It is doubtful whether the members of a Melanesian culture group see 
themselves as a distinct entity. 

*3 mvAn denoted a politically united group (it is used in the Septuagint for the tribes of 
Israel) ; its use for the unorganized culture groups of Melanesia is therefore a mere convenience 
without historical justification 

24 Cf. Notes and Queries on Anthyopology, op. cil., p. 64 \ village may be defined as a 
territorially separate collection of homesteads, which is regarded as a distinct unit, and of such 


size that its inhabitants can all be personally acquainted 
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every parish to te linked with some others, perhaps within the same phyle, perhaps 
with parishes in other phylai. Dr. Mead, in her account of the Mountain Arapesh, 
speaks of “ the aggregation of. . . routes which bind hamlets instead of individuals.’’*® 
The hamlets so bound are in effect linked parishes. In south-west Malekula there 
are two adjacent phylai, Seniang and Mewun. Every original parish in Seniang 
is linked through mythology with some one parish in Mewun. Men and women 
of parishes so linked may not intermarry, and for all purposes, including mutual 
protection, they are expected to regard each other as clanfellows, for according 
to the myths they were founded by the same ancestor.?® This linking is spoken of 
as between two parishes, but it is clear that in both Mewun and Seniang the offshoots 
of every pair of linked parishes (see “ calf parishes ’’ below) are equally involved 
in the association, and it would perhaps in this instance be accurate to speak of 
linked groups of parishes. Both among the Arapesh and these peoples of Malekula 
we have a system of linked parishes which crosses the barriers between phylai. 

Initially every person is born a member of a parish; on marriage a man ol 
woman may leave the territory of his or her birth-parish and become a member of 
the consort’s parish, though even then the ties with the birth-parish are not wholly 
broken. To this extent no parish is completely a closed group. Marriage is usually 
virilocal, as has been mentioned, and if a woman marries outside her own parish she 
is as a rule spoken of by her husband’s parish-fellows as a woman of their parish— 
unless trouble has arisen between them and her, in which case they may wish to 
emphasize that she is an outsider. The members of her birth-parish, on the other 
hand, continue to speak of her as a woman of their parish. Disinterested persons, 
however, commonly speak of her if she is only very recently married in terms of the 
parish of her birth ; but if she has been married for more than a few months, if she is 
cultivating gardens in her husband’s parish-land and playing her part in the women’s 
life of this parish, then it is as a member of this her husband’s parish that they refer 
to her.?? 


The system of kinship grouping in most parts of Melanesia is based upon closed 
unilinear segmentary exogamous groups. Their exact form, whether they are clans, 
sub-clans, or lineages, is generally not significant in the narrower organization of 
the parish, and to avoid constant repetition of the words ‘“‘ clans, sub-clans, or 
lineages ’ we have sought an analogy in botany and propose to denote them all in 


25 M. Mead, ‘“‘ The Mountain Arapesh. I. An Importing Culture,” Anthropological Papers 
»f the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XXXVI, 1938, p. 321 

26 A. B. Deacon, Malekula, op. cit., pp. 61-63, 132, xl. Williams in his account of the peoples 
of the Transfly says that they are divided into “ tribes ’’ each composed of four or five villages. 
Between these villages he states that there is a sense of unity, expressed in the use of a single 
name, which marks them off from the villages of other “ tribes.’’ There does not, however, 
appear to be any real political cohesion between them, and it seems that they form a group of 
linked parishes rather than a tribe (F. E. Williams, Papuans of the Transfly, London, 1936, 
pp. 51 ff.). 


2? The status and parish-membership of a person living in the parish-territory of the marriage 
partner are discussed in a later section. 
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their relation to the parish by the term “ carpel.’*% A carpel is any exogamous 


unilinear group which has its social centre within a parish-territory. Although 
the carpel has this centre, the members as a whole—all the men and all the women 
of the carpel—never form a compact local unit since on marriage the women or the 
men are dispersed. It should be noted, too, that not all unilinear groups are neces- 
sarily carpels (see below, pp. 263 f.). 

[here are important social differences between cultures in which each parish is 
associated with only one carpel (monocarpellary parishes), those in which each parish 
js associated with several carpels (multicarpellary parishes), and those without any 
carpels (non-carpellary parishes). 

Land rights are the basis of the association between a carpel and a parish. 
In many societies the parish-territory is subdivided into tracts, each of which is 
regarded as belonging to one of the carpels within the parish. Although in such 
cases any member of the parish usually has the right to hunt and collect throughout 
the whole parish territory, he or she possesses permanent cultivation rights only 
within a certain tract by virtue of his or her membership of the carpel to which that 
tract belongs.?® In other societies the parish-territory is undivided, but rights of 
cultivation are nevertheless dependant primarily upon membership of one of the 
carpels associated with the parish, a situation which has its charter in mythology o1 
in history. 

Because of the relationship between the carpels and the parish-territory, and 
because this is recognized and very often expressed by the people themselves, it is 
permissible to speak of carpels as belonging to a parish, and of a parish as being 
composed of one or more carpels. At the same time, the individual members of a 
parish are not all necessarily members of any one of its component carpels. Nowhere 
do we find a rule of parish endogamy. In some phylai there is a bias in favour of 
marriage between men and women of the same parish, and we can say that among 
such people marriage is predominantly “‘ intra-parishional.’’ This is true of marriage 
in most multi-carpellary parishes, but there are almost always individuals who 
have married into the parish from outside, and thus even in multicarpellary parishes 
there are some persons who are members of carpels belonging to other parishes. 

Within any parish, then, those who are birth-members (and also members of one 


*8 A carpel is one of the divisions or cells of a compound pistil or fruit ; or the single cell of 
which a simple pistil or fruit consists 


2® The nature of individual land rights and their mode of transmission vary ; they may even 
differ within a single society according to the type of land (e.g. areas for growing root-crops 
and areas for growing coconut palms). Where carpels exist, however, the carpel is generally 
conceived as the immortal land-owning group. In most of the societies, as has been pointed out, 
the males alone exercise permanent land rights. These are transmitted according to the same 
rule as that governing descent in the carpel. (In both patrilineal and matrilineal societies the 
rights may go to the brothers of the deceased before passing on to the heirs of the next generation.) 
In the few patrilineal societies in which a woman as well as a man can have land rights and transmit 
them to her children there is a social mechanism (perhaps an arranged return marriage) whereby 
in the succeeding generation the land rights return to that carpel from which they had been 
temporarily alienated. 
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or other carpel belonging to it) must be distinguished from the affinal members 
(who are birth-members of some carpel belonging to another parish. )*° 


VARIETIES OF PARISH 
Monocarpellary Parishes. 

Parishes composed of a single carpel are found in both patrilineal and matrilineal 
societies.*4_ As regards its birth-members, such a parish is necessarily exogamous. 
{n a patrilineal monocarpellary parish the rule of marriage is always patri-virilocal, 
and each parish is necessarily composed of the adult males of the parish carpel 
together with their wives and their unmarried children. Every man must marry 
a woman who is a birth-member of another parish, and every girl on marriage has 
to leave the territory of her birth-parish and live in that of her husband. An 
individual man who is not a member of the parish carpel may for a time reside in 
the parish territory under the egis of a kinsman who belongs there, but such a 
visitor never becomes a member of the parish. 

In a matrilineal society with monocarpellary parishes the members of the parish 
are not so clearly restricted to the men of the carpel with their wives and children. 
Marriage is normally avunculo-virilocal. Children remain with their parents in the 
father’s parish until they reach puberty, and the boys are then sent to live with their 
maternal uncles in the territory of the parish to which their mother’s carpel belongs— 
which is also their own carpel—where they have land rights. The boys henceforth 
settle within this parish-territory. Yet it would be incorrect to say that until puberty 
a boy belongs to his father’s parish and then, changing his domicile, becomes a 
member of the parish of his mother’s carpel. A boy never truly belongs to his 
father’s parish ; he is merely a sojourner in its territory during childhood. The 
situation is somewhat different for a girl. She may continue to live with her parents 
until marriage, or she, too, may be sent to live in the territory of the parish belonging 
to her mother’s carpel under the care of a widowed maternal aunt. But her residence 
there can only be temporary, for on marriage she must go to the parish-territory 
of her husband’s carpel. The members of a matrilineal monocarpellary parish thus 
include the adult males of the carpel, their wives and their uterine nephews after the 


30 


Parish-membership is analysed in a later section. 


*t Patrilineal monocarpellary parishes have been fully described from south-west Malekula 
\. B. Deacon, Malekula, op. cit.) and have also been recorded, but with no description, from 
ie 





Choiseul and Lau, Malaita (A. Capell, ‘‘ Notes on the Islands of Choiseul and New Georgia, 
Oceania, Vol. XV, pp. 20-29; and W. H. R. Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, op. cit., Vol. I, 
p. 237). They appear to be usual also among the Orokaiva, but here Williams states ‘‘ while in 


origin the clan and the village are co-extensive this state of affairs is by no means always main- 
tained War, dispersal and migration have scattered some clans and drawn others together ; 
so that now. . . we may find. . . a single village comprising several clans. In the latter place 
it is found that the several clans occupy more or less distinct locations ’’ (Ovokaiva Society, 
Oxford, 1930, pp. 102-103). He indicates that, partly at least because of constant fighting, a 
system of monocarpellary parishes has in some places changed to one of osculant multicarpellary 
parishes (for a definition of ‘ osculant ’’ see next sub-section). The patrilineal monocarpellary 
parishes of the Kwoma have been referred to already, pp. 248-249. 
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age of puberty. The children of the adult males are only outsiders temporarily 
resident.** 


Since marriage cannot take place within it, every monocarpellary parish is 
necessarily linked, through cognate and affinal bonds of all its members, with a 
number of other parishes. Thus it can never be socially self-sufficient and is 
essentially dependant in some respects upon other parishes. This fact must neces- 
sarily mean that the residents of a parish-territory have a social horizon much wider 
than the limits of the one parish. It may happen that within a phyle or sub-phyle 
marriage habitually takes place between certain monocarpellary parishes and that 
these become thereby associated in a way which distinguishes them as a cluster from 
other parishes. Such a cluster has no political or social unity but is held together 
loosely by the numerous cognate and affinal ties which result from such habitual 
intermarriage. 


Multicarpellary Parishes. 


Parishes composed of several carpels are more common than monocarpellary 
parishes. Two main types of multicarpellary parish can be distinguished. These 
differ significantly in their relation to the phyle as an whole and in the way in which 
the parish as a local group is intertwined with the kinship organization. We shall 
refer to them respectively by the terms “ osculant ’’ and “‘ discrete.’ 


(1) Osculant Multicarpellary Parishes. A phyle may be divided into a number 
of exogamous phyle-wide clans which are so dispersed that each parish is composed 
of sectors of several such clans, and that sectors** of each clan are found as com- 
ponents of several parishes. These parishes are thus socially osculant. Within 
such a parish each sector of each clan forms a distinct carpel. There appear to be 
two kinds of osculant multicarpellary parish: the one can be illustrated from New 
Ireland, the other from Guadalcanal. 


32 The only two peoples with matrilineal monocarpellary parishes who have been studied in 
detail are the Trobriand Islanders~and the Dobu. The above analysis has been based upon 
Malinowski’s account of the Trobriands (see especially Sexual Life of Savages, op. cit., pp. 6, 
53-54). A boy “‘ may even be taunted in the village of his birth with being an ‘ outsider’. . . 
while in the village he has to call ‘ his own,’ in which his mother’s brother lives, his father is a 
stranger and he a natural citizen.” In Dobu the situation is different for here an individual family 
resides in alternate years in the settlement of the father’s parish and of the mother’s parish, and 
the offspring therefore spend some part of their childhood in the parish-settlement to which they 
belong by birth (that of their mother) and some in a parish-settlement where they are but out- 
siders. Fortune says little about the attitude which is shown by the members of the father’s 
parish towards the children while these are resident among them, but it would seem that it is not 
so aloof and hostile as the attitude towards their mother, who is regarded as an outsider to be 
mistrusted, for amongst the Dobu patrilateral cognates are differently regarded from affines 
(R. Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobu, London, 1932, pp. 1-2, 4-5, 57, 64). 


33 Osculant, as a biological term, is defined by the Oxford English Dictionary as ‘‘ to have 
contact through an intermediate species,’ ‘‘ to have common characters with another’’; as a 
mathematical term it denotes “‘ to coincide in three or more points.” 

Discrete is defined as ‘‘ separate,’’ ‘‘ individually distinct,’’ ‘‘ discontinuous.” 


34 We use the term “‘ sector ’’ to denote a parish-centred section of a clan ; a clan sector may 
or may not be a sub-clan. 


B 
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In parts of New Ireland the phylai are divided into a number of parishes each 
composed of several matrilineal carpels. The rule of marriage is uxorilocal (pre- 
sumably matri-uxorilocal, but on this point the information is not clear),?5 and the 
resident members of a parish include therefore women of the several clans with their 
husbands and unmarried children. But women of the same clan are found in several 
parishes. According to Parkinson men of the same clan are to be found in different 
“ districts ’’ and “‘ people who are of the same manu (totemic clan) behave towards 
each other as though they were close kinsmen, even when they are personally 
strangers to one another ; they take each other in friendly fashion into each other’s 
houses and entertain each other as though they were friends or acquaintances of 
many years’ standing.’’** Parkinson is writing from the male point of view, but his 
account indicates that representatives of the different matrilineal clans, both men 
and women, are to be found in many parishes, and even in parishes of different 
phylai, and that the clan bonds are such that the clan sector of any one parish does 
not form a closed group in respect of other sectors of the same clan. He states, 
moreover, that in the event of warfare between two “ districts,’’ when large numbers 
of warriors were engaged, the men on either side fought in clan groups, and that if 
one such group found itself face to face with an enemy group of the same totemic 
clan it would ‘‘ quietly move out of the way and seek another group ” against which 
to fight.*?_ This type of osculant multicarpellary parish may be described as having 
‘““ open sectors.”’ 

Along the north coast of Guadalcanal the people are divided into five matrilineal 
totemic clans, marriage is avunculo-virilocal, each parish includes men of several 
clans with their wives and children, and all the clans are distributed throughout 
several parishes. But here each sector of a clan is a closed group, forming a distinct 
sub-clan, and feuds were sometimes carried on between members of different sectors 
of the same clan. This may be termed a system of “ closed sectors.’’5* 

The social difference between osculant multicarpellary parishes with open clan- 
sectors and those with closed clan-sectors is significant, for in the latter the unity of 
the parish is noticeably stronger. It is probably true, however, that wherever 
osculant parishes exist the clan never forms a corporate grcvp: it is only the sector 
of a clan within the single parish which is the corporate unilinear group. In that 
a man can find a wife within his own parish, every osculant parish, whether with 
closed or open sectors, can be socially self-sufficient. At the same time, the people 
of each clan sector in each parish have ties with the men and women of the same clan 
in other parishes. Thus parish self-sufficiency is countered by the extra-parish 


35H. Powdermaker, Life in Lesu, New York, 1933, pp. 32, 157. 
36 R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der Stidsee, Stuttgart, 1907, p. 650. 


37 Parkinson does not mention any rule of marriage residence, and Powdermaker’s account 
of the relations between the clan and the parish is confused. She states, however, that in Lesu 
it is the parish which is the important land-owning unit, and that apart from land of ritual 
importance clan-lands are negligible (Powdermaker, op. cit., pp. 157-9). 


88 H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Culture Change in the Solomon Islands,” Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 237-38. 
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bonds of every clan-sector. The importance of such ties is in some communities 
made apparent on ritual occasions when clan-fellows from several parishes act 
together, but they are not socially effective in the normal affairs of everyday life. 
It is inevitable, nevertheless, that the very existence of such bonds should extend the 
social horizon of each person beyond the limits of his or her own parish. It would 
be a mistake to suppose that osculant parishes, even those with open clan-sectors, 
are habitually, or usually, on friendly terms with one another, but though chronic 
hostility exists between them, links with fellow clansmen belonging to hostile parishes 
are seldom wholly ignored. Indeed, they provide security links between parish and 
parish (for purposes of trade or sanctuary), and, as we have seen in New Ireland, 
in the event of open warfare there may be recognized conventions whereby the 
conflict between a man’s duty to his parish-fellows and his duty to his clan-fellows 
in the enemy parish can be either evaded or resolved. 


(2) Discrete Multicarpellary Parishes. The clans in osculant multicarpellary 
parishes are phyle-wide. By contrast, in some phylai each separate parish has a 
set of unilinear kinship groups which belong to it and to it alone. Such kinship 
groups are parish-centred, and the system may be described as one of discrete multi- 
carpellary parishes. A parish of this type can by virtue of its composition be socially 
self-sufficient. It differs from the monocarpellary parish in that marriage can take 
place within it and that therefore no cognate or affinal ties need necessarily associate 
its members with persons belonging to any other parish ; it differs from the osculart 
multicarpellary parish in that there are no clan bonds to unite a carpel of one parish 
with a carpel of another parish. There is no record anywhere of a rule of parish 
endogamy, and though, as has been noted earlier, marriage is predominantly intra- 
parishional, marriages between members of different parishes take place from time 
to time. But such unions are in the minority, and the inter-parish ties which they 
create concern only a few individuals. 


One result of most marriages being within the parish is that, unless the parish 
is very large, every member is bound to almost every other member by ties of kinship, 
either cognatic or affinal, often both, and usually by more than one genealogical 
route. The cohesion of the discrete parish is thus liable to be strong, even without 
the aid of any centralizing political organization. This is so although the parish 
is composed of men of a number of separate carpels. Each one of these preserves 
its distinctiveness (it may have its own headman and its own ritual centre) but over-all 
parish unity is maintained and assured by the fine network of kinship ties which 
unite each individual with many other individuals outside the limits of clan or 
lineage. 

A further point may be noted. The more closely knit and more self-sufficient 
a group is, the greater is its sense of opposition or hostility to those outside it. Osculant 
parishes are to a great extent socially self-sufficient, but the existence of clan ties 
which reach out beyond the parish places a check on the development of parish 
exclusiveness and on the destructiveness of fighting between parish and parish. 
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Discrete parishes lack this check. Occasional marriages outside the parish create 
extra-parish ties, but these affect individuals and not the significant corporate groups. 
When therefore inter-parish animosity breaks into open warfare, the number of 
those who may be faced with a choice between opposed loyalties is relatively small. 
Socially accepted ways in which a person can behave when he finds himself in such a 
situation have been recorded, but these do not perhaps form part of an avowed 
system of inter-parish relations, as they appear to do in societies with osculant 
multicarpellary parishes.*® A phyle which is divided into a number of such discrete 
parishes lacks even a basis for social or political cohesion, and the latent or open 
hostility between neighbouring parishes is very noticeable. In some places, as for 
instance Manam, the unity of the discrete parish is further strengthened by the 
existence of a single hereditary parish leader, often the headman of one of the com- 
ponent carpels. 

In many phylai with discrete parishes, parish exclusiveness is tempered by 
inter-parish ties which are independant of the kinship system. Where there is an 
organized system of trade carried on by means of gift exchange between trade 
partners the personal bonds between two partners are often strong, even though the 
two men may belong to different phylai. Each provides the other with sanctuary.® 
Moreover, the very facts that a parish is economically dependant upon other parishes 
and that men and women of different parishes forgather on occasions of ritual 
exchanges, ensure that the social horizon shall not be confined to the parish. The 
same is probably true of the graded men’s societies and the rituals connected with 
entrance to the higher grades, though we have no clear evidence that when two men 
of different parishes are members of the same grade this fact alone ensures that each 
will treat the other as a friend and protector. In daily life and in warfare personal 
ties created between men of different parishes through trade or through membership 
of an association do not appear to be important enough to influence to any great 
extent the strength and social self-sufficiency of the discrete parish. 


(3) Compound Multicarpellary Parishes. A type of kinship organization has 
been recorded which contains two distinct sets of unilinear descent groups, one 
phyle-wide in extent as are the clans in osculant parishes, the other parish-centred as 
in discrete parishes. As was pointed out earlier, the rules of descent may be different 
in the two sets (e.g. in Wogeo patrilineal parish-centred lineages co-exist with matri- 
lineal phyle-wide moieties) ; or the rules of descent may be the same in both as 
among the Keraki of the Transfly (Papua) where patrilineal parish-centred clans or 
lineages (it is not clear which) co-exist with but also overlap three (or perhaps two) 


3® Thus a man with a close cognate who is a member of a parish which his own parish is 
planning to attack usually warns this kinsman of what is impending. Such an action is not 
condemned as treachery by his parish-fellows. 


4 Ties of trade-partnership are sometimes strengthened by intermarriage. In Manam a 
man calls his father’s trade partner “ father,’’ and the sons of partners become themselves 
partners. Thus the system of trade partnership is by a fiction fitted into the kinship system. 
The bonds are only personal; they do not affect the relations between the parishes of the men 
concerned. 
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patrilineal phyle-wide clans. Where such a dual system of descent groups is found 
we may conveniently speak of ‘“‘ compound multicarpellary parishes,’ or, shortly, 
‘compound parishes.’”” The compound parish resembles the discrete multicarpellary 
parish in one respect, the osculant multicarpellary parish in another. We know 
very little of the importance, political or economic, of the inter-parish bonds created 
by the phyle-wide groups. In Wogeo the moieties do not greatly impinge on everyday 
life, but among the Keraki the evidence suggests that the phyle-wide clans provide 
security links between small and normally hostile parishes, at least within the same 
sub-phyle if not throughout the phyle. In any case, the very existence of such bonds 
must give a wider social horizon than is commonly found among people living in 
discrete parishes. Among these people, however, the strong emphasis upon the 
sectors of the phyle-wide clans probably serves to reinforce the influence of the 
parish-centred carpels in creating and maintaining a strongly unified type of parish.*! 


Non-Carpellary Parishes. 


Where the kinship organization lacks defined unilinear groups but is based upon 
cognatic groups, the type of parish can be termed discrete non-carpellary. But 
there are also societies with unilinear kinship groups which are not structurally 
related to the parish organization. The parishes here can be called osculant non- 
carpellary. 

(1) Discrete Non-Carpellary Parishes. This type of parish is found in association 
with a kinship system which places no special emphasis upon any one line of descent. 
The organization, that is to say, is based not upon unilinear groups but upon cognatic 
groups whose composition necessarily differs for every set of siblings. The marriage 
regulations prohibit marriage between near cognates (the range varies from phyle to 
phyle), but apart from this a young person is allowed to seek a spouse from inside 
or outside the parish. It is reasonable to expect that where unilinear kinship groups 
do not exist land rights will be inherited in several lines, if not in all.4* This is in 
fact so in those phylai about which we have adequate reliable information. The 
To’ambaita of northern Malaita are one example.* 

Every man in the To’ambaita phyle has the right to erect a dwelling and to till 
the soil in any parish-territory where he has an ancestor buried—an ancestor in 


“1 See F. E. Williams, Papuans of the Transfly, op. cit., pp. 56-124. The account given by 
Williams of the two sets of patrilineal descent groups, of the way in which they cut across each 
other and play a part in regulating the life of the community, is unfortunately not clear. Among 
the Elema of Orokolo Bay (Papua) there is a similar double set of patrilineal descent groups 
ten phyle-wide aualari, and a number of groups termed bira’ipi, which appear to be subdivided 
into lineages termed Javava. These latter are hamlet-centred (and therefore parish-centred). 
The aualari and the biva’ipi cut across each other. The first are important in ritual life; the 
second are the land-owning groups, though in everyday life the Javava (each with its own tract of 
land within the biva’ipi territory) is the important social unit. Neither the aualari nor the 
bira’ipi is exogamous ; the /avava (or, if it be a very large one, the subdivision of the /arava 
a branch lineage) is exogamous (F. E. Williams, Drama of Orokolo, Oxford, 1940, pp. 32-48) 

“2 Cf. R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society, London, 1921, p. 149: ‘‘ In my opinion the transmission 
of property rights and the mode of residence after marriage have been the most effective means 
of establishing the principle of unilateral descent.”’ 

48H. I. Hogbin, Experiments in Civilization, London, 1939, Chap. | 
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the male line, in the female line, or in a line traced through males and females 
indifferently. More usually than not a man stays near his father in the parish- 
territory of his birth, partly from inertia, partly because he and his brothers inherit 
his father’s personal possessions ; but he is under no social obligation to remain 
there. Outstanding leaders always attract large numbers of relatives of all kinds 
to the parish-territories where they live. It follows that the resident members 
of a parish usually include a nucleus of agnates, who are birth-members, and their 
wives and children, and a periphery of other kin. The members of a parish have 
a headman and unite to perform the ordinary day-to-day tasks ; in other respects, 
however, they are differentiated as a separate group from their other cognates mainly 
by the fact that they alone, out of all those who are at liberty to do so, have chosen 
to exercise rights to a clearly defined tract of land. It should be noted that land is 
no more plentiful within the region where the To’ambaita live than it is elsewhere 
and that these people value their land rights just as highly as do peoples having a 
unilinear kinship structure and the system of clan or lineage land rights which 
usually goes with it. The To’ambaita have this advantage over the latter: they 
are apparently not inconvenienced by having to share their rights so widely. The 
more extensive kinship ties are reaffirmed from time to time when sacrifice is offered 
to the ancestral spirits. A headman who wishes to honour those of his forbears who 
are buried within the parish-territory initiates the rite, but other descendants of the 
same ancestors (by whatever line of descent) attend bringing minor gifts. Later 
they all dance together and partake of a feast. Persons who live far away and for 
this reason or for some other fail to attend signify by their absence that they have 
relinquished their right to live in the parish-territory and to be regarded as potential 
members of the parish. They soon cease to count as relatives and are in time looked 
upon as strangers. 


Non-carpellary parishes associated with a kinship organization based upon 
cognate groups have been recorded from a few other parts of Melanesia—M6wehafen 
(or Man-o’-war Passage) in southern New Britain, Sio Island off the coast of New 
Guinea, the Koiari of the Central District of Papua, and Eddystone Island in the 
British Solomons. Of these Méwehafen alone is fully documented, and here as 
among the To’ambaita land rights are transmitted along all lines of descent.** 


*4 J. A. Todd, ‘“‘ Report on Research Work in South-West New Britain,’ Oceania, Vol. V, 
p. 93. “‘ With the multilateral nature of the endit [the cognatic group] and the concomitant 
inheritance rights, there is a tendency for land-rights to become diffuse . . . Thus as the years 
go by ownership of land follows no certain line, and a revaluation of rights is necessary every 
now and then.” 

W. C. Groves, “ Natives of Sio Island,”’ Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 43-63, states that “‘ there is 
no division into clans or totemic groups and marriage is regulated solely by kinship’’; that 
‘“ gardening land seems to be inherited in the paternal line’; and that ‘“‘ wherever it suits the 
purpose of those concerned a male co-operates with and shares the gardening land of his wife 
or his mother’s brother.” 

The notes of F. E. Williams on the Koiari (‘‘ Sex Affiliation and its Implications,” Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXII, pp. 51-82), written after a couple of short 
visits, indicate that these people do not possess a system of unilinear kinship groups, but his 
[Footnote continued on next page.) 
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(2) Osculant Non-Carpellary Parishes. This type of parish is found in con- 
junction with phyle-wide unilinear exogamous kinship groups. The lack of any 
fixed rule concerning residence after marriage and, perhaps, the ease with which 
cultivation rights are granted to cognates and affines outside the unilinear land-owning 
body have resulted in a form of parish which is non-carpellary. The existence of clans, 
however, and the distribution of the members of the same clan, both men and women, 
throughout the whole phyle, provide the foundation for social contacts beyond the 
parish. The Siwai of southern Bougainville provide an example.* 

The Siwai are divided into six matrilineal clans each of which is composed of a 
number of matrilineages. The clan owns certain sacred places which those who are 
not members of the clan are supposed to avoid, but in everyday matters the matri- 
lineage is of greater significance than the clan, for it is this unit which is the effective 
land-owning group. Members of a matrilineage, women as well as men, have 
inalienable rights to live and to make gardens in a certain tract of country which is 
spoken of as theirs. Further, they act together in many ceremonies, including those 
following upon birth and cremation. Yet despite the importance of the matri- 
lineage, there is no fixed rule of residence. It is true that most marriages are 
avunculo-virilocal, but some are patri-virilocal and some uxorilocal. The resident 
members of a parish include therefore a nucleus of matrilineal kinsmen with 
their wives and unmarried children and various other persons linked to these kinsmen 
as cognates or affines. A man has potential rights to cultivate land belonging to his 
father’s matrilineage. During his father’s lifetime he can make gardens there as he 
chooses, but if after his father’s death he wishes to continue to do so he takes over 
the responsibility for the funeral feast, which is normally borne by the dead man’s 
matrilineage. When he has celebrated the funeral feast in their stead, the members 
of his father’s matrilineage treat him as an equal and allow him to stay on the matri- 
lineage land. He thus becomes a permanent member of the parish.*® A married 
couple is also free to settle on the land of the wife’s matrilineage, and so both husband 
and wife become members of her maternal parish. This is usually done only if one 


[Continuation of footnote 44.] 


information about the inheritance of land is inadequate. It seems that a man has the right to 
live in the territory of his father’s parish or in that of his mother’s parish and can cultivate gardens 
in both. 

W. H.R. Rivers, Social Organization, London, 1924, pp. 13, 42, 104, records that in Eddy- 
stone Island ‘‘ the most important social group . . . consists of all those persons with whom 
genealogical relationship . . . can be traced, whether through the father or through the mother.” 
Pedigrees are preserved for about four generations, and a person includes in his group all first, 
second, and third cousins. The group is exogamous and holds land and other property jointly 
(see also W. H. R. Rivers, History of Melanesian Society, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 253-255). 


45D. L. Oliver, ‘‘ Studies in the Anthropology of Bougainville, Solomon Islands: No. 4, 
Land Tenure in North-Eastern Siuai, Southern Bougainville,’’ Papers of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., Vol. XXIX, 1949, 
PP. 29-55. 

46 Dr. C. S. Belshaw, in a MS. which is as yet unpublished, tells of a similar custom among 
the people of Wagawaga (eastern Papua). Here the dead man’s uterine kinsfolk can at a later 
date, if they wish to do so, deprive the son of his acquired rights by presenting him with wealth 
equivalent in value to that which he distributed during the funeral feast. 
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of the wife’s near maternal kinsmen is an important headman or if the husband has 
quarrelled with his own kinsfolk. 


The Mixed Partsh. 


In some phylai the members of each parish belong both to closed exogamous 
groups, defined by strict unilinear descent, and to open exogamous groups. The 
latter are unrelated to the former and, indeed, cut across them. The two sets of 
groups are parish-centred. Parishes of this kind may be termed “ mixed.”” The 
Gawa’ of the Huon Gulf (north-eastern New Guinea) provide an example.*’ 


‘ 


The Gawa’ differentiate two classes of cognates: da tigeng (literally ‘“‘ one 
blood ’’), all those descended from a common grandparent, and hu tigeng (‘‘ one 
stem ”’), all those descended from a more remote ancestor. The obligations of da 
tigeng are supposed to be absolutely binding ; the obligations of hu tigeng are supposed 
to be equally binding, but in the exercise of his kinship privileges one who is hu 
tigeng is more tactful. In theory no distinction is made between the male and the 
female lines of descent, yet as land rights are inherited through the mother the 
matrilineal line counts for more than any other. In addition to the da tigeng and the 
hu tigeng there is in fact a series of matrilineages, though the Gawa’ do not acknow- 
ledge the existence of any such groups and have no word for them. The matrilineage 
is a corporate body, generally four or five generations deep, associated with particular 
tracts of land. The members do much of their agricultural work together but never 
act as a group alone. When making new gardens, for instance, they invite several 
of their cognates and affines to help them in the task and later reward them with the 
temporary use of plots in the newly cleared ground. The matrilineage is also 
exogamous, though this rule is never formulated explicitly. (Marriage is forbidden, 
so the Gawa’ say, between da tigeng or any other kinsfolk who regularly co-operate 
in joint activities.) Because of the land-tie many young married men put up their 
dwellings alongside those of their maternal uncles, and thus it often happens that 
several members of a matrilineage with their wives and children occupy adjacent 
houses. On the other hand, some young men after marriage prefer to build beside 
their fathers, for personal possessions, unlike land rights, are transmitted from father 
to son. Other young married men may go to live near some other cognate, either 
because he is socially prominent or has shown them special kindness. A few even 
go to live near an affine. It is obvious, then, that, as regards the unilinear kinship 
groups, the parish is not divided into carpels any more than it is in the case of the 
Siwai. 

The other set of units in Gawa’ society consists of open groups called lum. 
At various points throughout each Gawa’ settlement there are clubhouses, each of 
which serves as a focus for those living in the neighbourhood. The word /wm literally 
means “ clubhouse,’’ and the same term is given to the group of those who frequent 
the same club building. A man belongs to the club whose meeting-place is located 


47H. I. Hogbin, Tvansformation Scene, London, 1951, Chap. VI. 
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nearest to where he is living. He may be a member of the same club-group as his 
maternal uncle, as his father, or as some More distant cognate or even affine. Thus 
the club-group may include in its membership people of diverse unilinear groups- 
Women do not enter the club building, but before marriage they are regarded as 
belonging to the same club-group as their fathers and after marriage to the same one 
as their husbands. Persons from the one club do not collaborate for agricultural 
work, but they habitually co-operate for other tasks. If the undertaking requires 


‘more helpers than can be provided by the man’s fellow club-members, then he also 


calls upon his other cognates and affines. The fact that young people as members 
of ‘the same club regularly toil side by side is regarded as a bar to their marriage 


(they are said to treat each other “ like true brother and sister ’’), so that the club- 
group and the matrilineage are alike exogamous. 


A mixed parish of the Gawa’ type is essentially discrete, and the two sets of 
bonds—the one established by the exogamous but socially unrecognized matri- 
lineage, the other by the exogamous and socially recognized club—serve to strengthen 
the unity of the parish and, correspondingly, to militate against the development of 
a wider inter-parish unity. 


Composite Parishes. 


In our analysis of different types of parish we have been concerned only with 
those composed of men of a single phyle with their wives and children. In some 
places it seems that men of two distinct phylai may live as members of a single 
parish. This situation has come about either through force of arms or by peaceful 
means—a body of alien migrants having been permitted to settle on land allowed 
to them by those already in occupation. It is difficult to tell from the available data 
whether the immigrants are in fact living as a separate hamlet incorporated into the 
existing established parish or whether they have really settled themselves as a distinct 
parish in the near neighbourhood of the established group. Thus should we regard 
what is called Hanuabada (close to the town of Port Moresby in Papua) as occupied 
by a single parish living in three Motu hamlets and one Koitapu hamlet, or rather as 
four parishes closely juxtaposed but nevertheless distinct ? C.G. Seligman maintains 
that before the establishment of Port Moresby, Elevala, Tanobada, Poreporena, and 
Hohodae each represented a distinct parish.*® To-day the four have been to some 
extent welded together under a single Village Council, and it would seem from what 
data are available that Hanuabada is now in effect a single parish composed of four 
major wards (the three large Motu ones appear to be subdivided into two each) 
which for certain purposes have paired off according to their relative geographical 
position. Thus Elevala and Tanobada have a joint co-operative store and Pore- 
porena (Motu) and Hohodae (Koitapu) have their joint co-operative store. That 
there is to-day among the people of all four wards some sense of parish unity is 
suggested by the existence of the Hanuabada Social Club and its monthly newspaper 


‘8 C. G. Seligman, Melanesians of British New Guinea, op. cit., pp. 45-47. 
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(published in the Motu language), but how far this apparent unity is real and how 
far superficial (the result of indirect Administrative pressure) the available informa- 
tion is too slight to tell.*® 


There is reason to think that under economic pressure and Administrative 
encouragement what seems to have happened at Hanuabada will happen in other 
places where small groups of people of different phylai are living as close neighbours. 
Historical legends and early records from certain parts of Papua, such as the Mekeo 
and perhaps the coastal plain and foothills of the Northern Division,” strongly 
suggest that even in pre-European times it was not unknown for people of different 
phylai to occupy different hamlets as members of a single parish. Where this occurs 
we may describe such a parish as “ composite.’ Composite parishes are multi- 
carpellary ; they could be either osculant or discrete. 


SUB-DIVISIONS OF THE PARISH 


Although the parish is everywhere the largest political unit, the degree of political 
cohesion within a parish varies greatly in the different phylai. It is highest certainly 
in monocarpellary parishes in which, apart from the household (see below), there 
are no sub-divisions into smaller local groups. Multicarpellary parishes are generally, 
perhaps always, so subdivided, each of the smaller local groups being founded upon 
one of the carpels. Among some phylai the parish is effective as a single unit only 
on certain occasions such as the initiation of youths, or with reference to certain 
economic or religious activities, and in the event of attack or danger from outside. 
Latent antagonism between the component sub-groups is usual, and tales of what 
happened before fighting was suppressed indicate that formerly armed conflict 
between them was common. In other phylai with multicarpellary parishes, however, 
the unity of the parish seems to have been dominant, and quarrels between the 
smaller local groups to have been so controlled that fights between them were 
exceptional or at least restrained in their violence. 


The siting of houses within the parish territory generally indicates the existence 
of local sub-divisions of the parish and seems to reflect the degree to which they are 


autonomous. It is convenient to examine them in terms of the different patterns 
of settlement. 


49 Dr. C. S. Belshaw has recently carried out intensive field work in Hanuabada, and we 
await his findings with interest. 


5° The evidence from the Northern Division is indirect and therefore uncertain. From what 
Williams records it seems that within this area small groups of war-harassed refugees belonging 
to one phyle sometimes gained an asylum in the territory of a parish belonging to another phyle. 
intermarriage between phylai was fairly common, and the ability to ask such asylum may have 
lain in the existence of an affinal link between one of the refugees and some member of the other 
parish. It is uncertain whether the refugees were ever so wholly assimilated that they became 
members of that parish, or whether they were only given land and established themselves as a 
separate parish (see F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Society, op. cit., pp. 106, 145-147, 151 ff.). 
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Patterns of Parish Settlement. 


There are five main types of parish settlement : the undivided planned village, 
the hamlet pattern, the planned village with wards, the unplanned village, and the 
homestead pattern. 


(1) The Undivided Planned Village. In this type of village the houses are 
erected in accordance with a fixed plan which characteristically has a central dancing 
ground and often one building which is the focal point of the ritual life of the parish. 
Even where the lie of the land does not allow of the plan being rigidly adhered to, it is 
still maintained in theory. In the Trobriand Islands, for example, the villages are 
circular with the dancing ground in the centre bordered by a ring of yam houses, 
outside which is a circular street and an outer ring of dwellings.*! In south-west 
Malekula the plan is a segment of a circle, with the dwellings ranged along the 
circumference, the clubhouse erected at the centre, and between the two is the dancing 
ground—an arrangement which is intimately connected with the people’s ideas 
concerning the sacred and the profane.** Both plans express and emphasize the 
idea of the unity of the parish, and in both instances the parishes are monocarpellary ; 
moreover, in both the Trobriand Islands and south-west Malekula there is no sub- 
division of the parish into smaller local groups other than the household. 


(2) The Hamlet Pattern. Where parishes are multicarpellary it is very common 
to find that the land of each parish is divided among the component carpels and that 
the men of each build their houses together in small hamlets. The distance between 
adjacent hamlets may be only fifty to a hundred yards, or a considerable stretch of 
bush may separate them. The hamlet site is the property of the carpel, and the 
right to build and occupy a house within the hamlet area belongs only to men by 
virtue of their membership of the carpel. When a house becomes derelict a site in 
close proximity to it is chosen for the new house according to the wish of the owner. 
Occasionally {in some places fairly often) one finds that a house has been built and 
occupied by one who is not a member of the carpel, but this can only be done by 
invitation, however informally given, and establishes no permanent rights to build 
in the hamlet. 

An unusual form of settlement exists in Wogeo. The island is divided into five 
parishes the members of which live as a rule in from two to four hamlets. Every 
hamlet group is composed of two (in one case three) carpels. The houses are built 
at opposite ends of the men’s club house.** 

If the hamlets of a parish are set near the beach the foreshore opposite each 
hamlet also generally belongs to the carpel. Each carpel may also have its own 


51 B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, London, 1922, pp. 55 ff. 

53 A. B. Deacon, op. cit., pp. 23 ff. 

53 (In earlier papers what is here called a parish was referred to as a “‘ district.’’ Each 
carpel is associated with a patrilineage, a group spoken of in earlier papers as a “ patrilineal 
clan.’’ The members cannot always trace their precise relationship to one another, but they 
number only 30-40, and “ patrilineage ’’ seems to be more appropriate.—H.1.H.] 
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water hole, latrine site, site for menstruation huts for the use of its women and wives, 
and site for its graveyard or ossuary. Every hamlet generally has its own ritual 
centre (platform or clubhouse) erected near the dwellings. Every hamlet has its 
own site-name. 

Although the hamlet is spoken of as belonging to a carpel, the group of people 
living in it never coincides with the carpel. The composition of the hamlet-group 
necessarily varies according to the rules of descent and of marriage domicile. Where 
descent in the carpel is patrilineal and marriage is patri-virilocal, the hamlet-group 
consists primarily of the men of the carpel, their wives, sons, and unmarried daughters. 
Since most of the men of a carpel are genealogically related, this nucleus of the 
hamlet-group closely resembles, if it does not coincide with, a patrilineal extended 
family of three generations’ depth. 


Where descent in the carpel is matrilineal, with avunculo-virilocal marriage, the 
hamlet-group consists primarily of men who are uterine cognates, their wives and 
their young children. It is to be noted that among such people no one, man or 
woman, spends his or her adult life in the hamlet-group in which childhood was 
passed.°¢ Where descent in the carpel is inatrilineal, and marriage is matri-uxori- 
local, the nucleus of the hamlet-group resembles if it does not coincide with a 
matrilineal extended family. Thus always the adult male members of the carpel, or 
the adult female members, are normally outside the hamlet-group. 

Around the nucleus other persons are generally gathered. Often an elderly 
widowed parent, or a young cognate or affine, is to be found living under the protec- 
tion of some member of the nucleus and is assimilated into the life of the hamlet- 
group, though he or she can have no permanent land or building rights in its territory. 
Such persons may be termed ‘‘ dependants.” A dependant may even be by birth a 
member of another parish. In this case if the person is elderly his or her position 
differs little from that of other elderly dependants, but if the person is a child he or 
she is seldom really assimilated into the hamlet-group and in status differs little 
from an outsider.*® 


The social unity of the hamlet-group can be seen very clearly in daily life and 
on many important social occasions. When there is a task to be done which requires 
a number of men, such as house-building or clearing large tracts of bush, all the men 
of the hamlet-group collaborate, including dependants and teniporary residents. 
The women, who are almost all of them wives of the men of the group (except in 
those few places where marriage is matri-uxorilocal) but who are not necessarily 
related in any other way, often act together in providing food for feasts, in attending 
festivals in other hamlets and parishes and in doing such co-operative women’s 


54 Cf. the situation in respect of a matrilineal monocarpellary parish such as that of the 
Trobriand Islanders (see above, pp. 256-257). 

55 A man who gets into bad odour with other members of his parish (perhaps on account of a 
runaway marriage) often goes to stay with a kinsman in another parish until the trouble has died 
down or he has paid compensation. During this time he is a visitor in his kinsman’s hamlet 
but not in any degree a member of his hamlet-group. 
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tasks as are commonly connected with those carried out by the men. Indeed, the 
daily companions of most women are not the members of their own carpel, not even 
their own near kinsfolk, but the other women of the hamlet-group. Where cooking 
is done in a pit oven, there is generally one such oven in each hamlet, and the women 
use it together. 

Where there is no fixed rule of marriage domicile, or where the rule requires 
that a married couple shall in alternate years reside with the clansfolk of the husband 
and of the wife (as among the matrilineal Dobu), the hamlet-group is necessarily 
very unstable in its membership. The bonds uniting those who are within the group 
in any one year can only be extremely tenuous. From Fortune’s account of the 
people of Dobu it would indeed seem that those living at any one time in a settlement 
do not form a corporate group, and that it is only those occupiers of a settlement 
who are also members of the carpel to which the land belongs who are united.*® 

In some places, as, for instance, Manam Island, there seems to be a tendency 
to-day for the houses of a hamlet to become increasingly dispersed, or it may rather 
be that the hamlets are tending to split up into smaller groups of houses, two or 
three at most, occupied by two or three men who are near kinsmen. The houses are 
still built upon carpel land, and the unity of the hamlet-group is still preserved. 
There is still one ritual centre, and members of the hamlet-group still co-operate in 
all important economic and social activities—including quarrels with other hamlet- 
groups. 5? 

This hamlet pattern of settlement is found in association with both discrete and 
osculant multicarpeliary parishes. The hamlet-group is generally politically strong, 
and friction between hamlet-groups of the same parish is common. This is both a 
sign and a cause of the weakness of the parish as a political unit. 


(3) The Planned Village with Wards. From earliest times there have been 
accounts of villages in which the houses were sited in accordance with a clearly 
conceived plan—square, single-sided street, double-sided street, cruciform, etc.— 
and in which different parts were marked off from each other forming distinct 
localities. Such parts of a planned village we term “ wards.’’®® Villages of this 
kind are found in association with multicarpellary parishes, and each ward generally 
belongs to one of the component carpels, only men of the carpel having a right to 
build within the ward. Sometimes each ward is marked off from its neighbours by 
low walls or fences, though to-day this seems to be rare. Generally the divisions 
between one ward and another are inconspicuous and may not be easily apparent 
even when one is looking out for them. Differences in the carving which adorns the 
roof-tree or the barge-boards of the houses, or a rather wider interval between 


56 R. F. Fortune, op. cit., pp. 4-5, 43, 76, 91. 

5? This statement is based upon information gathered in 1932-34. Since then government 
pressure and economic interest may have countered this tendency to dispersal and drawn the 
houses of the settlement nearer together again. 

58 This use is in harmony with the suggested definition of “ ward "’ given in Notes and Queries, 
op. ctt., p. 64. 
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adjacent houses in the street, may be the only sign. When a house is derelict it is 
rebuilt on the same site, and one occasionally sees a gap in the row of buildings where 
a house has not been re-erected after the death of its owner. In phylai where the 
kinship system is a simple dual organization and the parishes are therefore bi- 
carpellary, the settlement is sometimes in the form of a double-sided street, the 
houses down one side forming a ward belonging to one carpel, those down the other 
side forming the second ward belonging to the other carpel. When the parish is 
multicarpellary and the settlement is a village street the ward divisions generally 
cut across the street transversely. In a square-planned village each side may form 
a separate ward. There is generally a single common dancing ground, but each 
ward also has its own social or ritual centre. 

As local sub-divisions of the parish, the hamlet-group, and the ward-group are 
alike, and what has been written about the composition of the former is equally 
true of the latter. No planned villages with wards have, however, been recorded 
of any people among whom husband and wife are free to choose where they will live, 
nor among whom the place of residence alternates. Ward-group and hamlet-group 
differ in their relation to the parish. The ward-groups live in very close proximity, 
and the members of all such groups within a single parish are in constant daily 
contact. This close association between the residents of all wards in the village 
strengthens the parish ties which unite them and militates against the development 
of the ward-group at the expense of parish unity. 

Among the Kiwai of western Papua all the members of a parish used to dwell 
together in one or more very long houses.®® These may be regarded as a variant of 
the planned village with wards. Each house had a gangway running its entire 
length ; on either side of this was a line of hearths, sometimes separated from each 
other by light partitions which thus formed a number of small cubicles. Each 
cubicle was occupied by members of a single individual (or perhaps compound) 
family. In effect each long house resembled a double-sided street beneath one 
all-covering roof. The Kiwai parishes are multicarpellary. In theory each carpel 
had its own long house in which the men of that carpel lived with their wives and 
children. Actually, however, the men of two or even three carpels often shared a 
single long house, those of each carpel having their own part of it. This evidence 
suggests that in former days, if the parish was small, local sub-divisions, based upon 
the different component carpels, were relatively unimportant. The parish lived 
in a single long house. If the parish were large, then it was sub-divided into smaller 
local groups, each occupying its own long house, but the long-house group was not 
necessarily restricted to the men of a single carpel with their wives and children. 
Where there was more than one long house to a parish, then the long-house group 


5® Even when Dr. Landtman was working among the Kiwai in 1910 the long houses were 
rare, and the people were building smaller houses ‘‘ with accommodation for a few families only ’’ 
(G. Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea, London, 1927, p. 9). 

* G. Landtman, op. cit., pp. 7-9. He adds that there were also individuals who “‘ for some 
reason or other ”’ lived in a long house to which they had no clan rights. We can assume that 
such men had kinship ties with one of the rightful members of the long-house group. 
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was perhaps the more dominant local unit. The modern Kiwai village, where the 
lie of the land permits, appears to follow the plan of a double-sided street with 
wards. 


(4) The Unplanned Village. The hamlet type of settlement and the planned 
village with wards are both associated with multicarpellary parishes ; both reflect 
the sub-division of the parish into smaller local groups, which though they have their 
origin in the existence of the carpels are not identical with them. It cannot be 
assumed that all multicarpellary parishes are thus subdivided, but the evidence 
so far suggests that they are. There are also unplanned villages in which the houses 
are erected without any apparent arrangement. The right to build a house on a 
certain site is sometimes a matter of inheritance ; sometimes any unoccupied site 
may be used by any member of the parish irrespective of his kinship group. Villages 
of this kind are probably only found where there are non-carpellary parishes, but this 
is still not certain. They may be associated with the existence of local groups within 
the parish which are independant of the kinship system. Thus in Busama (a Gawa’ 
village of New Guinea) the seemingly haphazard arrangement of the houses, and the 
freedom of a man to build anywhere, is united with a type of local grouping based 
solely on residence—the club-group (see above, p. 264). In effect the club houses 
are the social centres of unrecognized and undefined wards. The membership of 
the local club-group is not stable as is that of the ward-groups in a planned village, 
but it is itself a permanent institution which, as was indicated above, plays an 
important part in the economic life of the people and in the regulation of marriage. 
No similar organization has as yet been recorded from any other places where there 
are unplanned villages. 

(5) The Homestead Pattern. In some phylai the members of each parish live 
dispersedly throughout the parish territory, each individual or compound family 
occupying a homestead which is usually situated conveniently with reference to its 
garden land. The homestead consists of a dwelling house together with such 
accessory buildings as may be erected for cooking, for pigs and fowls, and for a 
separate sleeping place for males. The social group inhabiting a homestead—that 
is the household—consists basically of a man, his wife or wives and his unmarried 
children.*2 As the children become adult and marry they leave the homestead and 
thus cease to be effective members of the household. The young men as they marry 
go to establish new households in new homesteads ; the girls leave to join the house- 
holds established by their husbands or those of the parents of the youths to whom 
they are betrothed. The household is thus not a stable group. Moreover, it is so 
small that for all tasks requiring more than two or three women or more than two 
adult men, it is dependant upon help from other households. It seems that such help 
is invoked in accordance with ties of kinship not with ties based upon any local 
group within the parish. It is probably true to say that where the homestead type 
of settlement is found there are no sub-divisions of the parish. This does not neces- 


61 For an analysis of the household as a local group see below, pp. 272-276. 
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sarily mean that the parish is a strongly integrated unit similar to those parishes 
which live in undivided planned villages. Indeed, where the people live in scattered 
homesteads the parish as a unit is usually relatively weak. The dispersion of the 
households greatly limits those occasions of social contact between the men and 
between the women of the parish which are important for the building up of any 
effective social unity. 

There is no evidence that the homestead type of settlement is particularly 
associated with any one type of kinship structure. It is found among the Méwehafen 
people, who are organized on the basis of cognatic groups ; it is found among the 
Enga of the New Guinea highlands where the kinship structure is segmented lineages. 
In some parts of New Guinea this type of settlement has been adopted only recently. 
Before the enforcement of the pax Britannica fortified villages were common in the 
mountains, where they were necessary as a defence against enemy attack. The 
villagers might have to go considerable distances to their gardens, but the need for 
security prevented each household from settling apart near its own garden ground. 
With the suppression of fighting the need for the fortified villages disappeared and 
in their place we now often find scattered homesteads. The fear of armed attack by 
men of other parishes is now largely a thing of the past, but the fear of sorcery is as 
keen as ever and relates not only to men of other parishes but also (perhaps primarily 
nowadays) to members of the same parish. Many natives who have abandoned 
fortified villages for homesteads resist efforts to persuade them to live once again in 
closer communities, giving as their reason that living in scattered homesteads gives 
greater protection against sorcerers. This in itself betrays how weak is the parish 
unity. 


The Household and the Hearth-group. 


Every settlement (other than the long house of the Kiwai) consists of a number 
of dwelling houses. Those persons who occupy each one of these form a distinctive 
local group. The composition of the household is not everywhere the same. Four 
main types can be discerned. 


(t) The Simple Household. This is found where each individual family has its 
separate dwelling. The centre of the household is the mother whose cooking hearth 
is set in the house or on the ground beside it, and who normally cooks the staple 
food for her husband and children.* Her husband and her sons after they have 
reached puberty (sometimes even before this) often do not sleep in the dwelling 
but in the men’s clubhouse or in a small hut adjoining the dwelling house ; or the 
adolescent youths of the parish may have their own bachelors’ house. The husband 
and sons may even habitually eat in the clubhouse. They can be rightly regarded 


6 There are occasions on which a woman does not cook, as during her menses. The house- 
hold then receives cooked food from some other woman, or the food is prepared by a daughter 
or other young girl of the household. A woman often sends gifts of cooked food to relatives 
living in the same settlement, but these gifts do not go every day to the same persons and do not 
constitute a full meal. In some places a woman does not eat food which she herself has cooked. 
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nevertheless as members of the household in that usually the woman provides them 
with their staple vegetable food, and they contribute their male share to the household 
economy. The simple household is not necessarily, nor even usually, identical with 
the individual family. Certainly a man, his wife, and their unmarried children 
(real and adopted) form the core of the household, but there are usually dependants 
attached to it. These may include young persons whose parents are dead or have 
left the village and perhaps an illegitimate child of one of the man’s sisters, who have 
been taken as wards by the father of the household. They are almost always cognates 
of him or of his wife, but occasionally the bond is only one of clanship. Such young 
dependants may be attached to the household for only a few months, or they may 
remain for many years and without being actually adopted be yet wholly assimilated 
into it. Another type of dependant commonly found in a simple household is a 
widower, often elderly, related to the man or his wife, who, being without a wife of 
his own, has no one to cook for him. Similarly a person who is physically or mentally 
incapable of providing for himself or herself may be found as a dependant in a 
household. Such dependants too may be only temporary (a young widower usually 
remarries) or they may become more or less permanent members of the household. 
A third type of dependant is the girl betrothed to one of the sons of the family. In 
many places where girls are habitually betrothed in childhood, it is common for a 
girl to take up residence with the parents of her future husband as soon as she has 
attained puberty and to remain a member of their household until such time as her 
husband is old enough to be allowed to consummate the marriage and set up a house- 
hold of his own.® All such dependants while they remain members of the household 
contribute their share of work to the household’s economy according to their age 
and ability. They share, too, in the normal social activities of the household, and 
in general there is no indication of their being treated as “ poor relations.” 
(Illegitimate children who have been taken as wards do sometimes seem to suffer 
from differential treatment.) Young daughters-in-law are on a special footing and, 
in addition to observing the respectful obeisance which characterizes the daughter- 
in-law to parent-in-law pattern of behaviour, they may have to endure the indignity 
of being treated as inferiors. The simple household is, then, a local group having 
as its core the members of a single individual family, with an accretior of dependants, 
temporary or permanent, who are almost always cognates or affines to the members 
of the family. 


(2) The Compound Household. When a man has more than one wife, each one 
with her own children usually has her own distinct living quarters and (except 
where cooking is done in a pit oven) she has her own hearth at which she cooks food 
for her husband, her children, and any dependants who may be attached to the 
individual family of which she is the mother. If each wife has her own dwelling 
house, the polygynous compound family is distributed among as many simple 
households as there are wives, and the houses are usually adjacent to each other. 


63 Sometimes the new household is not set up until after the birth of the first child, 
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Very often, however, a man with two or even three wives builds a single house in 
which they all live. The house may be partitioned in such a way that each wife 
has her completely separate quarters, or there may be no apparent partitions, and 
yet within the single undivided room each wife still has her own hearth and her own 
recognized area on which the other wife (or wives) and children do not trespass. 
[he occupants of such a house, whether partitioned or not, we term a compound 
household ; and each wife, her husband, her children, and any dependants for 
whom she habitually cooks form a hearth-group of which the wife is the centre. 
In a simple household the household and the hearth-group are co-extensive ; in a 
compound household there are two or more hearth-groups (according to the number 
of wives occupying the house) which are linked by the fact that the same man is a 
member of all of them, contributes to all of them, and eats food prepared by all of 
them.*4 


(3) The Composite Household. in many places it is usual for dwelling houses 
to be built for occupation by more than one man with his wife (or wives) and 
dependants. The group occupying such a house may be termed a “ composite 
household.’ A distinction must be made between a ‘‘ composite household ”’ of 
which the core is always an extended family and that of which the members are not 
necessarily related in any particular way. The former can be called a “ defined 
composite household,’ the latter an ‘‘ undefined composite household.’’ Each 
of the large dwelling-houses may be partitioned, so that the quarters of each 
component hearth-group are quite separate. This is almost invariably the case 
when the composite household is undefined. Houses occupied by defined composite 
households, on the other hand, are very often without any partitions, but each married 
woman has her own hearth, her own part of the house, and is the centre of her own 
hearth-group just as she is in a compound household. 


Where there are undefined composite households it is usual, though not invari- 
able, for the men who share a house to be either near cognates or near affines or, 
sometimes, members of the same age-set. Composite households of this type are 
very common in Manam, where many of the houses are built with transverse partitions 
and a verandah at each end on which is a cooking hearth. A house of this kind may 
be occupied by a compound household, one wife living in one half and the other wife 
in the other half ; but very often one end is occupied by an elderly couple and the 
other by one of their married sons with his wife and children : or the two ends may 
be occupied by two brothers or by a man and his wife’s brother with their wives, 
children, and dependants. In this island even old women, unless they are hopelessly 
feeble and incapacitated, continue each to have her own hearth, and it is common 
to find one end of a divided house occupied by an elderly widow who, often with a 
young grandchild as dependant, still maintains her position as the centre of a hearth- 

*4 It is a grievous affront if a man constantly refuses to eat food prepared for him by one of 


his wives, and in some places his doing so is a legitimate ground for the injured wife to leave him 
and return to her own people 
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group. The other end of the house belongs to a man and his wife, one of whom is 
child or near cognate of the old woman. 

In the compound household and in the undefined composite household the hearth 
group centred in each woman seems to be of more significance in daily life than the 
household. In compound households co-wives seldom work together co-operatively : 
each has her own gardens, tends her own pigs, sweeps her own part of the ground 
around the house, prepares and cooks meals for her own hearth-group or for her own 
contribution to any feast. If the co-wives are friendly they may prepare meals in 
each other’s company but not as a joint activity. Very rarely does one find co-wives 
who are such close friends (unless they are true sisters) that they share in each other’s 
tasks. There is even less cohesion in the undefined composite household, for it is 
less permanent. It easily breaks up and re-forms with different component hearth- 
groups. The hearth-group, on the contrary, persists (for divorce is relatively rare 
once children have been born to a marriage) and even after a person has grown up 
and married and left the hearth-group in which he or she was reared (whether as a 
child or as a dependant) some bonds with this group are retained. So long as the 
woman who was its centre has her own hearth such a person still finds cooked food 
there and the welcome which a gift of cooked food symbolizes. It is only in the 
defined composite household, whose core is the extended family, that there is any 
clear indication that the hearth-group may be socially, economically, and ritually of 
secondary importance to the household ; only here does the household appear as a 
corporate group with any degree of permanence and stability 

In many places cooking is done not on hearths but in large pit ovens. Where 
there are wards or hamlets each one of these generally has its own oven, or ovens, 
in which the women of the group cook the daily meal. Even here, however, the 
distinctiveness of what we have called the hearth-group is not lost, for each woman- 
the centre of each hearth-group—brings to the oven the food which she is preparing 
for the members of her group, and when it is cooked she takes it again to her house 
and distributes it among them. Only when a ward-group or hamlet-group is making 
a feast is all the food pooled, cooked, and distributed without reference to the 
particular contribution made by each woman.®® It is possible that among those 
who use pit ovens and live in defined composite households, the women may prepare 
their food co-operatively and that with them there are no distinct hearth-groups. 
Such evidence as there is on this matter is not conclusive. 


65 In Manam, when a man is being helped in a piece of work by a number of other men 
(cognates, clansmen, and near affines) the wives of these men prepare food in their own homes and 
bring it ready cooked to where the work is being done. Each woman sets her dish before one of 
the men, who then invites two or three others to eat with him. On such an occasion the one man 
to whom a woman does not give her dish is her own husband. We do not know the principle 
on which the recipient is chosen. When a man kills a pig or dog to regale his helpers, then their 
wives usually bring raw vegetable food, which is added to that supplied by the man’s own wives, 
and is cooked with the pork or dog in pots supplied by the man’s own household and by the wives 
of his true brothers. The distribution of the cooked food is done by the man himself, and each 
woman carries home what is allocated to her husband, where it is eaten by himself, the other 
members of his hearth-group, and any friends who may join him, the bulk of it being consumed 
by the adult males. 
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The composition of the household is not necessarily always the same even within 

a single parish. Where it is constant, the form which it takes—simple, compound, 
defined composite, or undefined composite—may both influence and reflect the 
kinship organization and the patterns of kinship behaviour. This is a subject which 
has not been studied in any detail. When the composition of the household is not 
constant, one may find two or three different types within a single parish, as in 
Manam, where the simple household, the compound household, and the undefined 
composite household are equally common, and according to his convenience a man 
can change from one to another. Where such variety exists, it is certainly the 
hearth-group and not the household which is socially, economically, and emotionally 
of first importance. 

H. [AN HoGsin. 

CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD. 


(To be continued) 
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THE COHUNA CRANIUM: PHYSIOGRAPHY AND CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS! 


By N. W. G. MACINTOSH 


DISCOVERY AND SITE 
HE history and the circumstances relating to the discovery of the Cohuna cranium 
have been examined as fully as data available up to 1951 allowed.? The first 
reference to the Cohuna cranium, the report by Mr. George Terry, in the Cohuna 
Farmer's Weekly of 13/11/1925, had not been perused in its original form; its 
substance could only be deduced from the references by MacKenzie. The somewhat 
varied descriptions by MacKenzie, Dunn and Mahony of the relation of the Cohuna 
cranium to other skeletal material unearthed then or subsequently in the region, 
made the recovery of the original article by Terry a matter of some importance. 


On 14/12/52 through the courtesy of Mr. Terry of the staff of the Cohuna press 
(a nephew of the late Mr. George Terry), the writer recovered the original article on 
the Cohuna cranium by a personal search through the back files located in the Press 
Office in the township of Cohuna. Since then, another copy has been discovered by 
Mr. R. P. Stone, Curator, in-an album labelled ‘“‘ News Cuttings, General, 1. allied 
to A.I.A.” at the Australian Institute of Anatomy at Canberra. 


Extracts give the following information: ‘‘ Cohuna Farmer's Weekly, Friday, 
13/11/1925; Leitchville. Gruesome Discovery. Fifteen Aboriginal Skeletons 


Unearthed. A Remarkable Skull. The Water Conservation is just now constructing 
the No. 1 Main Leitchville Irrigation Channel to connect the main Torrumbarry 
Channel with the South Kow Swamp area. The Leitchville Channel has a 22 feet 
surface with a width of 8 feet at the bottom. While excavating this channel in the 
corner of Mr. Thomas Opie’s paddock, close to the road separating the property 
from the Kow Swamp Reserve, the contractor, Mr. George Gray, unearthed no 
fewer than 15 aboriginal skeletons. They were all together under a hillock, about 
2 feet high, through which the channel was being cut . . . The raised surface of the 
soil at the spot where they were found and other indications, suggest an ancient 
aboriginal burying ground, rather than a massacre, as the probable explanation of 
the ‘ find’. . . some of the remains were found as low down as five feet ; which is 
the lowest level required for the bottom of the channel at that point . . . a great 
number of the skeletons were disjointed and broken by the ploughshare. Two of the 


1 Delivered as the Presidential Address to the Anthropological Society of N.S.W., November 
25, 1952. Additional investigations up to March 1953 have been incorporated in this publication. 
(The author is Reader in Anatomy, University of Sydney.) 


2.N. W. G. Macintosh, ‘‘ The Cohuna Cranium: History and Commentary from November, 
1925, to November, 1951,’’ Mankind, Vol. IV, No. 8, pp. 307-329, March 1952. 
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skeletons were, however, observed to be lying across each other at right angles. 
Senior Constable Grant . . . has in his charge two of the discovered skulls. They 
present a very striking contrast in appearance. Both have the strong, big well- 
ground teeth so characteristic of aboriginals. One is comparatively fine in general 
constructure and texture with a rather good brow. . . of a woman of comparatively 
recent time. The other is evidently that of a male of a much more primitive type. 
[t is the coarsest aboriginal skull . . . The lower jaw is missing . . . and the interior 
is filled with fossilised limestone. Its great age is further indicated by its blackened 
colour, and the pitted erasions all over the exterior . . . As the channel has left a 
good portion of the hillock untouched, the spot presents a good field. . . a systematic 
and exhaustive examination of the hill might result in . . . further discoveries.” 

The same newspaper reported on 29/1/1926: “ In Search of Aboriginal Remains. 
The Leitchville Discovery. Visit of Professor MacKenzie. . . MacKenzie on reading 
this took steps to secure the skulls . . . With the aid of Dr. Dane, Dr. Jelbart, Mr. 
H. C, Valentine, Mr. G. A. Gray. . . carefully examined the spot. . .” 

Dunn’s report states in addition that this party on this occasion recovered “ in 
the immediate vicinity . . . fragments of other skulls and portions of skeletons. . . 
the hollows of these fragments were filled with silt . . . these amount to some fifty 
pieces in all.”’ 

On the occasion of the writer’s visit to Cohuna, the Caretaker of the Regulator, 
Mr. McCraw, was interviewed. He was appointed to his present position a year 
after the discovery of the cranium and has been caretaker ever since. He knew Mr. 
George Gray personally and had discussed the subject of the skeletal discoveries 
many times. He took the writer to the site of discovery, pointed out what he thought 
to be the exact spot, indicated where the excavated soil had been dumped alongside 
the banks of the channel, and said that skeletal remains, ribs and shin bones, had 
frequently been picked out from this turned over soil at various intervals of time. 

There is obvious discrepancy between Terry’s original description of Gray’s 
discovery and the subsequent reports by MacKenzie, Mahony and Dunn of the 
description Gray gave to them. In the former case (Terry), all the skeletal remains, 
the Cohuna cranium included, totalling 15 individuals, were together under a hillock 
two feet high ; some were five feet down at the lowest level of the channel being cut. 
Presumably there could have been others at still lower levels not excavated. 

In the reports by MacKenzie and Mahony, the Cohuna cranium was at a depth 
of two feet, and there were no other bones in the channel ; but 44 yards away were 
the skeletal remains of 11 individuals at depths between three feet six inches and 
five feet. As a further variation, Dunn used the indefinite phrase “ immediate 
vicinity ” for the other skeletal remains, while giving a precise statement about the 
Cohuna cranium, e.g. ‘‘ The skull was found 10g feet N. 10° W. from the sill of the 
regulator on allotment 17 (in the present water channel) and two feet below the 
surface of the ground as pointed out to me by Mr. G. A. Gray. . .” 

The only means of reconciling these discrepancies is to suppose that, under 
interrogation, Gray gave MacKenzie, Mahony and Dunn a more detailed and differ- 
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entiated version than the generalized one related to Terry. In that case the Cohuna 
cranium can be regarded as an isolate, unrelated to the other skeletal remains 
unearthed. Also, the Cohuna cranium was a solitary relic; neither its mandible 
nor skeleton could be found; whereas all the other materials recovered appear 
from the reports to have been remnants of complete skeletons. (See Mahony : 
“George Gray informed . . . total depth of the 5’. . . no trace of the lower jaw.”’) 
Actually the perimeter of the original hillock is still vaguely discernible and has a 
diameter of about 50 metres. The site of the Cohuna cranium as indicated by the 
Caretaker of the Regulator is at the southern extremity of the hillock on the western 
bank of the cut channel. The cutting of the channel would presumably have been 
and apparently was from north to south, so that the other skeletal remains were 
probably unearthed and disrupted prior to the unearthing of the Cohuna cranium ; 
and such a suggestion can be read into Terry’s report also. The excavated earth 
banked up in haphazard fashion at the sides of the channel, from which skeletal 
material was recovered by the Sydney University party on 3/1/1940. can only be 
regarded as “ remanié ”’ in relation to the Cohuna cranium. 

The original description of the hillock, the present appearance of its vestiges, 
the rather large total quantity of skeletal remains recovered in 1925, 1926, 1940 
and intermittently by local inhabitants, and in 1939 by Tindale and Birdsell (personal 
communication) all seem to offer strong evidence of a burial ground, particularly in 
view of the bones being distributed at different levels and of the observation that 
skeletons were lying across each other at right angles. While the lapse of more than 
25 years, the variations in the reports, and the almost complete artificial alteration 
in the physical character of the locality inevitably make the matter somewhat 
speculative, the weight of evidence does seem to be in favour of the hillock being 
a burial ground, the skeletal contents of which are unrelated to the Cohuna cranium, 
which is possibly an intruder on the southern perimeter of the hillock. 


EXTERNAL APPEARANCE 


Naked eye appearance of the skeletal material from the site strengthens these 
conclusions. Terry particularly emphasized the contrast in appearance of the 
Cohuna cranium and of the other remains. He referred to “‘ blackened colour. . . 
pitted erasions . . . coarsest . . . filled with fossilized limestone.’’ Dunn also 
differentiated the Cohuna cranium from the rest of the bones, but without precise 
definition. He mentioned the rough surface of silt and calcium carbonate, and silt 
darker than the general mass and less coherent filling the cranial cavity. He added 
‘‘ where the skull. . . was found the silt is of a light tawny colour. At Kow Swamp 
it is darker in colour and at Mr. Gray’s, about seven miles distant, the colour is still 
darker, no doubt owing to the presence of vegetable matter.’’ Mahony described “‘ a 
thin iron-stained incrustation . . . composed largely of calcium carbonate and small 
rounded grains of sand.’”’ MacKenzie spoke of the “ interior filled with fine reddish 
sand,” and the surface coated with a thin iron-stained incrustation similar to the 
drift within. 
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Shellshear, who developed the cranium from its incrustation, left a small area 
over the right maxilla partly undeveloped. The colour of this patch is walnut. 
The colour of the incrustation on all the skeletal material obtained by the Sydney 
University party of 1940 is light grey. Practically all incrusted skeletal remains 
from the Murray Valley region show this same light grey colour, or if very thin, an 
off-white colour. The writer has not seen any that have been tawny or brown. 

There can be no doubt that both Dunn and Mahony, particularly the latter, 
entertained considerable doubt that the Cohuna cranium belonged im situ. Dunn 
said: “ Silt filled the skull when it was found. . . Although it was deposited in silt 
there is no evidence to show that it was deposited at the same time. . . no reliable 
conclusions . . . as to how the bones were deposited where found, whether buried by 
survivors, left on the surface and gradually embedded, distributed by water . . .” 

Mahony (1936) had arrived at the somewhat contradictory conclusion that 
‘ the skull is too complete to have rolled far by water ” but that “ the absence of the 
lower jaw and the rest of the skeleton indicates that it was buried not by artificial 
interment but by natural agencies after being detached by decay.”’ He had no need, 
however, to be so cautious ; there are examples in the literature of transport by water, 
soil creep, etc., with little or no shattering. One of the clearest examples is a paper 
by Duckworth*® on the dispersal of skeletons by running water with particular 
reference to Pithecanthropus ; he instances dispersal along the line and in the bed 
of a stream four feet wide with a downward course of 8° draining a marshy upland ; 
an illuminating observation was the separation by 153 feet of two humeri from the 
same horse. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


With a view to confirming or refuting this apparent differentiation of the Cohuna 
cranium from the other skeletal remains, chemical analysis was undertaken. There 
had been previous chemical examinations, but the details were obscure, for the 
actual records had not been traced, and the possible findings had been learnt by 
indirect evidence. There was the additional object of investigating the possibility 
of determining the age of the cranium by chemical means, in the light of recent 
advances in this field (Oakley, 1949; Cook, 1951; Heizer and Cook, 1952). Dr. 
H. B. Taylor, New South Wales Government Analyst, very kindly agreed to make a 
preliminary investigation to see whether the project was worthwhile. 

The specimens submitted for analysis consisted of : 

(x) A disc of bone measuring I cm. in diameter removed by hand trephine from 
the occipital region of the Cohuna cranium. This was taken from precisely the same 
position on the cranium as the fragment which Mackenzie had submitted to Avery 
and Anderson. The outline of the site of the original removal has been described.*® 


3'W. L. H. Duckworth, “ Note on the Dispersive Power of Running Water on Skeletons 
with particular reference to the skeletal remains of Pithecanthropus erectus,’’ Studies from the 
Inthropological Laboratory—The Anatomy School, Cambridge, pp. 274-7, 1904. 

4N. W. G. Macintosh, op. cit., p. 311. 

5 Idem. 
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(2) A fragment of the adjacent bone measuring 4 cms. 2:5 cms. which fractured 
and became detached during the removal of the disc, was also submitted for analysis. 


(3) Portion of the squamous part of the occipital bone of a skull heavily incrusted 
with mineral accretions. This fragment measured 10 cms.x7°5 cms. and was 
derived from the collection of skeletal material recovered on 3/1/1940 from the Cohuna 
site by Professors Burkitt, Priestley, Shellshear and Browne of Sydney University. 
All the fragments of this last mentioned skeletal material have an identical appearance 
to naked eye examination and apparently an equal degree of incrustation, so that it 
seemed reasonable to believe that this third fragment submitted for analysis would 
offer an adequate and valid control when compared with the fragments from the 
Cohuna cranium. The report of the preliminary analysis performed by Mr. J. W. 
Neuhaus, Assistant Government Analyst, is appended hereunder. 


Organic Phos- 
“‘ Specimen. Sample Matter Calcium phorus Silica 
+CO,+H,O as Ca. as P as SiQ,. 
A. Cohuna cranium .. Compact 22°7% 31°8% 9°5% 1°6% 
bone. 
Cancell. 29°3% 27°9% 6°1% 8-2%8 
bone 
B. Fragment of another cal- Outside 29°0% 19°3% 2-1% 28:8% 
varium obtained same site coating. 
as the Cohuna cranium. Compact 18-5% 329% 12°3% o-1%> 
bone. 
Cancell. 21°7% 35°0% 9°3% 074%» 
bone. 
*Is present as hydrated SiO, in the main, as cavity fillings. 


> May not be SiQ,. 


There is no evidence of fluorine spectrographically in any of the samples (e.g. less than 
1/50,000). The bulk of the silica in the Cohuna cranium is in the form of silica gel filling 
the cavities in the bone. In all cases phosphorus has been replaced to a more or less extent 
by carbonate ions. 

From the above evidence it would appear that 

(1) The Cohuna cranium and the calvarial fragment were derived from different localities. 

(2) If fragment B belongs, i.e. was originally deposited in the region, then the Cohuna 

cranium must have travelled some distance. 


~— 


Silicification can only occur where ground waters carry silica in solution and it 
appears unlikely that the Cohuna region would fill this requirement. 


(3 


Silicification is usually associated with igneous activity ; (may be somewhat remote 
in time).”’ 


Photomicrographs, taken at Sydney University, of the ground surface of the 
larger Cohuna fragment which had been submitted for analysis (see Plate I, Fig. 1), 
showed rather well the silica gel filling the trabecular spaces. In addition photo- 
micrographs were made of the superior aspect of the left maxilla of the Cohuna 
cranium (see Plate I, Fig. 2). This aspect had been exposed as the result of an 
accidental fracture made by the writer when handling the skull. This photograph 
shows very clearly the manner of impregnation and filling that took place in the 
trabecular spaces. 
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Oakley® instances the failure of the fluorine dating method in the Kanam- 
Kanjera material, because the phosphate has been replaced by silica at an early stage 
of mineralization, precluding the continuance of fluorine fixation. But that does not 
apply in this case. Here the phosphate is replaced by carbonate ; silica has merely 
filled the cavities as a gel. As, however, the Cohuna region is characterized by 
chlorapatites and a paucity of fluorapatites, it has been concluded therefore that 
fluorine estimation is of no assistance in dating this material. Repeated spectro- 
graphic examination failed to detect fluorine of more than 1/50,000 in either the 
Cohuna specimen or the control specimens. 

Cook’ pointed out that ‘“‘ The non-mineral materials, on the contrary, appear 
to be relatively independent of external circumstances . . . as the bone protein 
decomposes during fossilization the nitrogen disappears in a parallel fashion.” 
Heizer and Cook® repeat these observations and add “ provided such bones are 
derived from the same stratigraphic horizon.”” The writer therefore asked for a 
nitrogen analysis of the Cohuna cranium and of the other skeletal material from 
the site of discovery. Mr. Neuhaus, however, pointed out that such an analysis 
would be invalidated by the repeated use of gelatine in cast-making between 1925 
and 1930. He nevertheless performed an analysis with the following result : 











Nitrogen. 
| 
A. Cohuna cranium = = .. | Compact bone. 0-2% 
Cancellous bone. 03% 
B. Fragment of another calvarium | Outside coating. 006% 
from the same site. Compact bone. 0:05% 
| Cancellous bone. 0:05% 


Mr. Neuhaus considers the analysis worthless because of the history relative to 
gelatine. Were it not for that, of course, the interpretation would be that the 
Cohuna specimen was younger than the other bones. 

The silica figures, however, are significant. The absence of silica gel in the 
control specimens from the site (apart from apparatus contamination), and the 
presence of a considerable amount in the Cohuna cranium demands a region where 
soluble silica is available. This transfers the first habitat of the cranium from the 
site of its discovery to an igneous terrain, and the only example of igneous activity in 
the region is granite. It does not, however, help in dating the skull. 


6K. P. Oakley, p. 47, ‘“‘ The Fluorine-dating Method,’’ Yearbook Physical Anthropology, 
No. 5, PP- 44-52, 1949. 

7S. F. Cook, p. 82, “‘ Chemical Analysis of Fossil Bone,’’ Essays on Archaeological Methods. 
inthrop. Papers, Univ. of Michigan, Vol. VIII, pp. 73-84, 1951. 

® R. F. Heizer and S. F. Cook, p. 301, ‘“‘ Fluorine and other Chemical Tests of some North 
American Human and Fossil Bones,” American Journal of Physical Anthropology, Vol. X (n.s.), 
No. 3, pp. 289-303, 1952. 
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Thanks to Mr. W. Baragwanath, Mines Department, Melbourne, who had had 
some association with the Cohuna cranium,® the writer obtained on 19/11/1952 from 
Mr. V. G. Anderson a duplicate copy of the report of the original chemical analysis 
made by Avery and Anderson, together with an additional note. The report was 
made in the first instance to Professor Colin MacKenzie. 

‘28th March, 1927. 
“ The fragment of fossilized skull handed to us by you has been subjected 
to chemical analysis. 
The sample, as received in an air-dried condition, yielded 8-56 per cent. of 
moisture on drying to constant weight at 105° Centigrade. The specimen 
was substantially free from carbonaceous (organic) matter. 


The following are the results of analysis of the specimen dried at 105° C. 
until constant in weight. 


per cent. 

Calcium oxide (CaO) - ii - -» 44°35 
Magnesium oxide (MgO).. i wi vs 2°15 
Ferric oxide (Fe,O,) : a id ‘ 0°35 
Aluminium oxide (AI,O. .) vs a iS 1°81 
Titanium dioxide (TiO,) is ea oh -— 

Potassium oxide ( K,O) - - ie és 0°30 
Sodium oxide (Na,O) .. ‘a - “ 1-28 
Phosphorus pentoxide (P,O;) .. na » eee 
Sulphur trioxide (SO,) .. oe - a! 0-89 
Carbon dioxide (CO,) .. os i .. 10°97 
Silicon dioxide (SiO,) .. és - - 2°57 
Fluorine (F) “s oi 5 nd " 0-19 
Nitrogen (Kjeldahl process) (N) - ‘i 0-10 
Water (above 105°C.) (H,O) .. ty 7°62 


The amount of phosphorus pentoxide present conenpende approximately 
to 60 per cent. of calcium phosphate (Ca,(PO,),). If it be assumed that the 
remaining calcium oxide is combined with the sulphur trioxide and carbon 
dioxide, and that the residual carbon dioxide is combined with magnesium 
oxide, the specimen contains the following additional substances : 


per cent. 
Calcium sulphate a - zs I°5 
Calcium carbonate és vie - . 200 
Magnesium carbonate 4°3 


If to the above the ‘ combined ’ water (above 105: C.) be added, over 93 
per cent. of the specimen is accounted for. 

The remainder of the specimen is made up principally of earthy con- 
stituents, including iron oxide, alumina, silica, soda, potash, and a small amount 
of fluorine.” 

(Sgd.) V. G. ANDERSON, 

Avery & Anderson, Industrial Research and 
Analytical Chemists, Consulting Chemical 
Engineers, Collins House, 360 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, C.1. 


*D. J. Mahony, W. Baragwanath, F. W. Jones and A. S. Kenyon, ‘‘ Fossil Man in the State 
of Victoria, Australia,’ Report 16th International Geological Congress, Washington, 1933, Vol. II, 
PP. 1335-1342, 1930. 
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Mr. Anderson, to whom the writer is most grateful, added the following : 

“The specimen, approximately 10 or 12 grams in weight, was handed to 
me personally. Its upper and lower surfaces were free from incrustation ; 
the fractured edges, although rough, were clean. The clay-coloured fragment 
was between 5 and 8 millimetres in thickness, the surfaces being slightly curved. 
I am not sure whether Dr. MacKenzie actually told me that the fragment was 
portion of what is now known as the ‘ Cohuna cranium,’ but I know he regarded 
the specimen as valuable material. I undertook to make a full chemical analysis, 
using the methods employed in rock analysis where high precision is required.”’ 
It is necessary to try to reconcile with the present information the writer's 

previous comments,!® wherein the outer table of bone to a depth of 1 mm. in the 
region of the inion was described as having been removed over two adjacent oval 
areas 29 X17 mms. and 23 X 16 mms. respectively by someone using probably a chisel 
and circular bone saw. 

It can now be presumed that MacKenzie removed these fragments of bone. 
Shellshear had indicated that incrustation varied from about 1-6 mms. to 6-3 mms. 
over various parts of the cranium,™ and Dunn had referred to the thicker incrustation 
at the back of the skull. A re-examination of the region of the two adjacent ovals 
shows maximum thickness of the bone of the Cohuna cranium at the margins of the 
left and right ovals to be 10-4 and 12:5 mms., and the minimum thickness of bone 
remaining within the area of the ovals is 6-5 mms. and 10-5 mms. respectively. 
The maximum thickness of the bone fragments removed by MacKenzie was therefore 
3°9 mms. and 2-0 mms., tapering off at the margins to 0-5 mm. 

The writer’s suggestion that bone plus its incrustation had probably been 
submitted for chemical analysis, leading to higher mineral percentages, must now 
be modified in the light of Mr. Anderson’s information. 

Partial reconciliation of 3-9 mms. thickness with the 5 to 8 mms. thickness 
mentioned by Mr. Anderson can be effected by assuming that the inial region was 
protuberant externally. The writer!? has commented on the unfortunate loss of the 
inion and therefore also of the character of the external occipital protuberance ; 
but full reconciliation is not possible. It can be pointed out that the deeper parts 
of the original incrustation have a naked eye appearance very similar to natural 
bone surface and while MacKenzie probably cleaned most of the superficial rough 
incrustation away from the fragment submitted for analysis, a thin layer almost 
certainly remained on the specimen. 

In comparing the preliminary analysis by Mr. Neuhaus and the Avery and 
Anderson report, one can only employ the figures for the compact bone of the Cohuna 
cranium. After calculations to reduce the Avery and Anderson figures, there remain 
discrepancies in phosphorus, silicon dioxide, fluorine and nitrogen: The approxi- 
mately 14% higher figure for phosphorus by Avery and Anderson might be accounted 
for if one assumed that the replacement decreases progressively from the surface 

1@See Macintosh, op. cit., p. 311. 

Idem, p. 323. 

2 Idem, p. 311. 
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towards the centre of the compact bone. The approximately 34° higher figure for 
SiO, by Avery and Anderson may be partly accounted for by the assumption of a 
thin polished layer of incrustation being left on the specimen submitted to them. 
The lower figure for nitrogen in the Avery and Anderson report might be explained 
by the fact that while some gelatine casting was done before their analysis, further 


castings were made subsequently. 


So many potential changes have occurred as a result of artificial procedures on 
the cranium that chemical analysis is in the main unhelpful. Discussion about any 
of the chemical figures, apart from the silica gel, is polemical. 


The only other point worth consideration is that the thickness of incrustation, 
1-6 mms. to 6-3 mms., recorded by Shellshear, is greater than on any other specimens 
from the region seen by the writer ; 3-0 mms. appears to be the maximum on the 
other material. It seems probable that accumulation of concretionary material 
decreases with increasing time; but against this suggestion of greater age for the 
Cohuna cranium is the possibility that rate of accumulation in the original site may 
have been faster than in the site of discovery. 


In summary, the only essential facts which emerge are that the Cohuna cranium 
is unrelated to other skeletal material in the same stratigraphic horizon, it is an 
intruder, and it seems to be derived from a previous granitic habitat. A further 
fact confirmed by this examination is that the incrustation on skeletal material and 
the mineralization of the bone itself are two separate processes and must be treated 
accordingly. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 


With the conclusion that the Cohuna cranium is isolated from the other skeletal 
material of the locality, and the considerable evidence to suggest that it is an intruder, 
the investigation turns to an examination of regions from which it could have been 
derived. 


The requirements call for higher ground, not too far distant from the site of 
the cranium’s final resting place, a smooth intervening terrain so that the cranium 
would not be shattered in transport, and the mineral constitution of the higher 
ground must be of a type to account for the composition of the mineralized cranium, 
in other words granitic country. 


The independent reports by Dunn and Mahony agree closely and abstracts 
from these have been published.!* Clearly, the area needing investigation is that 
bounded to the west by Pyramid Creek, to the east by Mt. Hope Creek, Kow Swamp 
and Taylor’s Creek, to the north by Gunbower Creek and Box Creek, and to the south 
by Mt. Hope and the Terricks Range (see Fig. 1). 

The first step was to ascertain the precise distribution of granites in this area. 
The writer is indebted to Mr. W. Baragwanath, who demonstrated on MS. and other 


18 Macintosh, idem, pp. 308, 309, 310. 
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maps, and also indicated the relevant literature. The following extracts from 
E. Sherbon Hills!* seem to give the essentials in the present investigation : 


fis “The plains of the Northern District are composed of alluvial deposits 
) laid down by streams. . . The flood plains of the Loddon, Campaspie, and 

Goulburn Rivers slope at between three feet and five feet per mile towards the 
— north, and are almost perfectly flat . . . At Pyramid Hill, Mitiamo, and Mt. 
pe Hope, residual granite hills rise like islands from the plains . . . The elevation 
/ swam) of the Central Highlands, for example, caused the streams to actively degrade 


there, so deriving large amounts of detritus which they deposited on the gently 
sloping plains in the north... 

“Regarded as a whole, therefore, the Murray Basin may be considered 
as a trough which is being filled with alluvium... 

“ As in other districts where the streams are aggrading, the rivers of the 
Northern District . . . have shallow and often ill-defined valleys. Effluents 
such as the Broken Creek and Serpentine Creek are common.”’ 

In addition,!® 

“In the district between Mitiamo, Terrick-Terrick, Pyramid Hill and Mt. 
Hope in County Gunbower, groups of low granitic hills rise above the almost 
featureless alluvial plains of the Northern District. The Terricks Range, which 
extends northwards from Mitiamo and terminates north-east of the outstanding 
landmark formed by the conical peak of Pyramid Hill, constitutes the main 
granitic terrain, but outlying hills such as Mt. Hope extend the area in which 
granites occur to over 60 square miles. The most southerly outcrop at Mitiamo 
is nearly 40 miles distant from the northern boundary of the Central High- 
lands. . . direct evidence of their age is not available. 





“The granites of the Terricks Range and neighbouring districts outcrop 
as tors and bare rock faces at and near the summits of knolls that rise abruptly 
from marginal alluvial fans, these emerging gradually into the surrounding 
alluvial planes . . . the rock is generally weathered to a considerable depth. 

“ All the granites in this district, with the exception of that of which 
Pyramid Hill is composed, are of porphyritic habit, containing large white 
phenocrysts of micro-perthite averaging about 14 inches in length, also smaller 
phenocrysts of quartz, felspar, biotite and subordinate muscovite, with a minor 
amount of granular leucocratic, interstitial base. The Pyramid Hill granite is, 
however, even-grained, consisting of cream or white micro-perthite, quartz, 
biotite and abundant muscovite.”’ 

Hills provides a map illustrating the details of distribution. Some of its data 
have been incorporated here in Fig. 1. 


144E. S. Hills, p. 250, ‘‘ The Physiography of Victoria,’’ Chap. XIII. The Physiographic 
} Divisions of Victoria. (Section 4, The Northern District.) Melbourne and Sydney, 1940. 

, 18 EF. S. Hills, ‘‘ The Granites of the Terricks Range and Lake Boga, in Northern Victoria,”’ 
Proceedings Royal Society of Victoria, Vol. LIII (N.S.), No. 1, pp. 206-221, 1941. 
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Investigation was then directed to the contours of the locality. The writer is 
indebted to Mr. T. O’Keefe, Officer-in-Charge, Plan Room, State Rivers and Water 
Supply Commission of Victoria, 100 Exhibition Street, Melbourne, who made available 
one-foot contour maps, scale 20 chains to 1 inch, of the Parishes of Mincha, County 
of Gunbower, and gave considerable assistance in their interpretation. These maps 
in addition indicate the granite outcrops and show that the margins of these are not 
precisely coincident with the margins of high country but in the main are very nearly 
sO. 


It is quite clear from the contour maps that any material derived from the 
slopes or near slopes of the Terricks Range would ultimately by water transport be 
washed into Pyramid Creek on the west or Mt. Hope Creek on the east. From 
Pyramid Hill the drainage is ultimately to Pyramid Creek. The high land at Mt. 
Hope is in the shape of a semi-circle or crescent, the concavity of the crescent facing 
north-east. The greatest elevation is on the north-western horn of the crescent and 
is characterized by a north-south crest or watershed. Apparently the name Mt. 
Hope specifies this north-western horn. West or south of the crest, waterborne 
material would find its way into Pyramid Creek, but from east of the crest or from 
anywhere within the crescent material would be carried north-east for about 14 
miles ; thence two pathways are available. One is north-east impinging ultimately 
on the north-western corner of Kow Swamp, the other continues for a mile, from 
which point an almost perfectly flat fan extends to the entire length of Box Creek. 

A map of the Torrumbarry Irrigation System (1943, reprinted April 1947, 
G.5. scale 2 miles to 1 inch) published by the State Rivers and Water Supply Com- 
mission, was next examined, again by courtesy of Mr. T. O’Keefe. Kow Swamp is 
marked Gauge 7’ 33”’ F.S.L. 272-00. The contour lines of the bed of the swamp 
indicate an almost uniform margin gradually sloping to a central depression, save 
that in the north-western and south-western corners the flattening of the margins 
is more marked. The northern contour channel and the outlet channel, artificially 
constructed, have almost certainly altered the swamp margin conditions from their 
natural state. 


The information obtained up to this stage showed that apart from Mount Hope 
no other region considered could represent the original habitat of the cranium. 
Material carried to Pyramid Creek would ultimately migrate out of the area into the 
Loddon River to the north-west. Material carried to Mt. Hope Creek would 
ultimately migrate into the south-western corner of Kow Swamp, gradually move 
towards the middle of the swamp, and there remain bogged down. The semi- 
circular enclosure of Mt. Hope, however, offers an almost direct approach to the site 
of discovery of the cranium. 


Suggestions that the cranium might have been derived from the east via the 
Murray River or Taylor’s Creek can be completely discounted. From the Murray 
River the cranium would have had to be washed uphill ; if transported via Taylor’s 
Creek it would have ultimately bogged down in the middle of Kow Swamp. 
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Aerial photographs were the next requirements. The writer thanks Group 
Captain H. T. Hammond of Adastra Airways for guidance, Mr. J. Roth for inter- 
pretation, and finally Mr. H. C. Staveley, Central Plan Office, Lands and Survey 
Department, Melbourne, for access to and permission to use the aerial surveys. 


These photo maps are prepared in the Department of Lands and Survey, 
Victoria, from air photography by Adastra Airways Pty. Ltd., the mosaics being 
prepared by comparison with cadastral survey. Each photo map covers approxi- 
mately the area of the subdivision of the Standard One Mile Map Series of the same 
name and number. The photo maps applicable are Mitiamo B1, Cohuna D3 and 
C4, and portion of Cohuna D1 (1946-1948). The scale is approximately 20 chains 
to I inch. 

It was hoped that the aerial photo maps would elaborate on the physiographic 
features already deduced and reveal smaller water channels not indicated on standard 
maps or revealed by the contour maps already consulted ; in addition there was the 
possibility that former or potential flood ways might be revealed. This hope was 
fully realized. Reproduction of the aerial photo maps is not permitted, but the 
relevant findings from them have been incorporated with data from the contour maps, 
the geodetic maps and maps of the irrigation system, to produce a composite illustra- 
tion (see Fig. 2). The following striking features are revealed in the photo maps : 

(1) A water channel running from the eastern side of Mt. Hope watershed 

gradually swinging into a northerly direction. 


(2) A maze of effluents and meanders interlinking in a north-easterly direction 
between the semi-circle of Mt. Hope and the north-western corner of Kow 
Swamp. 


(3) In Kow Swamp at its north-western end, silt deposit almost level with the 
surrounding country, extends over an area measuring about 2} miles by 
4 mile. 


(4) At the northern boundary of Kow Swamp, the artificial northern contour 
channel and the artificial outlet channel have interrupted this silt and 
deformed the natural spread of the swamp to the north, but the original 
natural margin is definable. 


The maps show, therefore, the practicability of the theory that the cranium 
could have been deposited originally in the Mt. Hope granitic area, undergone 
mineral impregnation there, subsequently been washed by flood waters to the north- 
western corner of Kow Swamp and migrated across the half-mile wide silt margin 
to the site of its ultimate discovery. It is necessary to assume maximum flood 
conditions operating on the down trend to the north and also that the cranium was 
moving on the south-eastern margin of the network of flood water channels. If 
placed further to the north-west, it would instead probably have gone into Box Creek 
and ultimately on to the Loddon. 
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HISTORY 

Major T. L. Mitchell was the first European to enter and traverse the locality 
see Fig. 1), and his account is the earliest reference to the area. Mitchell’s Journal!® 
from June 27th to July 8th, 1836, contains references relevant to the present problem. 
June 27th. “‘... a party of six men to trace if possible the branch on 
which we were encamped into the main stream. A hill apparently covered with 
good grass was within sight of our present camp but inaccessible from it because 
a reach of deep and still water intervened. This day | sent Burnett and Piper 
to the hill and they brought me some soil which | found consisted of loose red 

sand,” 


June 28th. “| at length proceeded towards the hill which we had already 
twice seen from great distances, it bore 206° 45’ (from N.) and was exactly Io 
miles from our camp. After riding 6 miles through box forest we crossed a dry 
creek and immediately entered upon an extensive plain, beyond which I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the hopeful hill straight before me. This hill consisted of 
immense blocks of common granite composed of white felspar and quartz and 
black mica and it appeared to form the western extremity of a low range . 
| expected to obtain an extensive view of the unknown region between us and 
the southern coast. I accordingly named the hill Mount Hope. 

“On the verdant plain near its foot . . . On reaching the summit of Mount 
Hope I saw various higher hills extending from 5.S.W. to W.S.W. at a distance 
of about 35 miles . . . The intervening country consisted . . . of open grassy 
plain beautifully variegated with serpentine lines of wood. In all other directions 
the horizon was unbroken . . . The granitic range of Mount Hope terminates 
in the plains, one or two bare rocks only projecting above ground on the flats 
westward of the hill. On its summit we found some plants. ..; and, among 


the rocks on its sides . . . A remarkable hill of granite appeared 5} miles from 
Mount Hope bearing 30° 10’ west of south. It is a triangular pyramid...” 

June 30th. “I ascended the rocky pyramidic hill which I found arose 
to the height of 300’ above the plain. . . As I stood, 


on the sublime solitude of these verdant plains. . . I saw and intersected those 


the first European intrude1 


mountains to the southward which I had observed from Mount Hope.”’ 

July 3rd. “ This morning our bridge was no longer to be seen, the river 
having risen so much during the night that it was 4 feet under water.”’ 

On June 27th, 1836, Mitchell was apparently camped near the present village of 
Weeweerup near Leitchville on Gunbower Creek. Mt. Hope is precisely 10 miles 
away on the bearing he quotes. The reach of deep and still water is presumably 
Kow Swamp, although it is not strictly intervening, being a mile to the east of the 
line between his camp and Mt. Hope. The mention of loose red sand brought from 
Mt. Hope is significant in relation to the material filling the interior of the Cohuna 


16 T. L. Mitchell, pp. 155-165, ‘‘ Three [:xpeditions into the Interior of Lastern Australia,’ 
Vol. II, 2nd Ed., London, 1839 
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cranium—“ a fine reddish sand ’’ (MacKenzie), “ silt darker than the general mass 
and less coherent’ (Dunn). The dry creek at six miles could only be Box Creek ; 
all other distances quoted and the related physiographic features, between June 27th 
and July 8th, correspond with present-day maps. 

The only discrepancies are in names. The river which Mitchell named the 
Loddon is now named the Avoca; Loddon is the name now accorded to the river 
where Mitchell’s bridge was washed away on July 3rd. The contrast between June 
28th when Box Creek was dry and July 3rd when the river rose so much during the 
night is a significant commentary on flood capacity in the region. Another river 
which changed course on a bearing 143$° was neither the Goulburn nor Murray as 
he guessed, but the Campaspie. 

Mitchell was an accurate and voluminous observer. He never failed to record 
meticulously the aborigines, their numbers, character, camps, tools, fires, etc., 
wherever he saw them. Yet there is not a single mention of aborigines or evidence 
of them between Gunbower Creek and the present day Loddon—a distance of about 
37 miles of good country, well watered. Elsewhere, Mitchell was continually 
encountering natives in large numbers or their camps. The site of discovery of the 
Cohuna cranium appears to be in Barraba-barraba (Berape-rapa) tribal territory 
and Mt. Hope precisely on the boundary between that tribe and Ja:re territory, 
with the Wemba-Wemba boundary just a little further west.!7 

Brough-Smyth!* offered an explanation of the apparent absence of natives in 
some regions traversed by Sir Thomas Mitchell and Mr. Landsborough for example. 
He pointed out that the rivers were the homes of the natives of Victoria. “‘ The 
River Murray from Albury to the River Lindsay was well peopled, the Rivers Mitta 
Mitta, Ovens, Goulburn, Campaspie, Loddon, Avoca, Avon, Richardson, Glenelg 
and Wimmera gave refuge to many tribes ; in the lake country and on the coast and in 
Gippsland the tribes were numerous and strong ; but as regards the rest of the land 
included within the boundaries of Victoria, it was either unknown or but frequented 
for short periods in certain seasons.” 

References to the Barraba-barraba and Wamba-Wamba (Wemba-Wemba) 
were made by Brough-Smyth (p. 38), giving his authorities as Dr. Gummow 
and Mr. Peter Beveridge, who prepared a map for him showing the well-marked 
boundaries of the lands of the tribes on the southern banks of the River Murray. 
He said Mr. Beveridge referred to “ the dire feuds’ that always existed between 
the Murray tribes and those inhabiting the Rivers Campaspie and Loddon. Tindale’s 
map indicating these tribes is based on this reference and similar ones by Howitt, 
Matthews, Curr and Parker. 

In the Cohuna Farmer's Weekly of Friday, 13/11/1925, is a column reporting 
Mr. John Keeley, Sr., ‘“‘ whose memory of Cohuna goes back fifty years,’’ to the 
effect that when he first came to the district the blacks had Kow Swamp as their 


‘7 Vide map in N. B. Tindale, ‘* Distribution of Australian Aboriginal Tribes,’’ Tvansactions 
of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. LXIV, No. 1, 1940. 


18 R. Brough-Smyth, pp. 34-5, Vol. 1, ‘* The Aborigines of Victoria,’ 2 Vols., London, 1878. 
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camping ground. ‘‘ Where the Piccaninny (Mt. Hope Creek) enters Kow Swamp, 
the water was never less than 20 feet deep in a dry summer. . .; they camped 
there; . . . kangaroos and wild duck were very numerous.” 


FIELD INVESTIGATION 


It remained only to make a personal examination of the locality to check all the 
above theoretical and/or speculative observations, and to look for evidence of native 
occupation in the region between Mt. Hope and the Cohuna discovery site in view of 
the complete absence of reference to aborigines there which suggested an avoided 
area. This investigation was carried out by Mr. F. D. McCarthy, Ethnologist of the 
Australian Museum, Mr. L. Evans of Sydney University staff, and the writer, r2th to 
15th December, 1952. 

The field observations confirmed precisely all the facts obtained from the 
examination of maps, photographs, etc., set out in the foregoing. In addition, the 
following observations were made: The original burial hillock at the Cohuna site 
has been almost completely disrupted, but the outlines and approximate extent of the 
original perimeter can be roughly discerned. The site of the Cohuna cranium as 
pointed out by the caretaker is towards the southern end of the hillock. 

The turned over soil on the banks of the canal bears no resemblance to the 
photographs taken of the site (see Plate I, Fig. 3) in MacKenzie’s time (the photographs 
were discovered in the album of ‘‘ News Cuttings, General, 1. Allied to A.J.A.” 
stored in the Australian Institute of Anatomy at Canberra), but the channel itself 
and a small footbridge across it are similar and serve as a guide to the site. 

The original deduction that the other skeletal remains were a little more to the 
north seemed probably confirmed. No other skeletal ~naterial was seen, and 
excavation appeared unprofitable unless an excavation seoop could be employed. 

The margins of Kow Swamp were found to be indeuanite on the western shores. 
When the breeze is not blowing, the water is without ripple, there is no evidence of 
current, and a piece of bark thrown on the surface remained motionless for twenty 
minutes. Drowned trees stud the swamp particularly at its southern e. 1, and it is 
impossible to conceive a skull carried down Mt. Hope Creek migrating across the 
swamp bed. 

In a direct approach to Mt. Hope from the site of the Cohuna cranium, the 
uniform gentle slope is most obvious (Plate I, Figs. 4, 5) and the surface progressively 
changes from a light yellow to a rich red as Mt. Hope is approached. The distance 
in a straight line is 54 miles, the surface is soft and not a single boulder exists on the 
way to obstruct or damage any object that might be flood borne. The same observa- 
tions were more apparent from the summit of Mt. Hope (Plate I, Fig. 6). In addition, 
it was seen that the area within the semi-circle of Mt. Hope had been subject to 
scour; Mr. McGilivray who has a dairy farm within this semi-circle, said that no 
human bones had been unearthed there in the last 40 years. The manager of the 
stone quarry on the western side of Mt. Hope gave a similar version. It is therefore 
not surprising that but few artefacts were found. A reasonably thorough search 
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for several hours was made of the slopes of Mt. Hope, the crevices in the rocks, the 
bed of the semi-circle, the dry gullies and waterways leading to the north-east and the 
sloping approach to Mt. Hope. The writer thanks Mr. McCarthy for the following 
report on the few artefacts recovered : 
‘‘ The implements were collected on a bare patch of ground half a mile wide, 
about one mile to the north-east of Mt. Hope, and near the road from Cohuna 
to the mountain : 


2 quartz side scrapers 2-5 cms. long ; I quartzite end scraper 2-5 cms. long, 
with a broad working edge 3 cms. long and a narrow butt ; 1 flake-fabricator, 
a bipolar biface flake 3 cms. long, made of quartzite, heavily used on two concave 
edges, and well used on two other edges ; 1 microlithic piece 2 cms. long, of an 
elongate triangular shape, trimmed on the outer edge and on its narrow distal 
end 6 mms. wide; a few fragments of quartzite were also found. Quartz is 
found locally and was probably widely used for implements in this area. The 
quartzite appears to have come from a considerable distance to the south. 
The implements belong to the general pattern of small and microlithic imple- 
ments so widespread in Victoria. On the slope of Mt. Hope half of a crowned 
core, 4:5 cms. long and 3-4 cms. high, made of felspathic sandstone, was 
collected.” 


The sandstone core must also have come from a considerable distance away, 
possibly from Mt. Scobie some 40 or more miles to the east, possibly from the 
Cathedral Range, the sandstone belt from Mansfield to Briagolong, or the Dundas 
highlands. The persistence of these artefacts indicates that the Mt. Hope locality was 
frequented by natives at least occasionally. 


The depressions of the potential floodwater ways were followed for some distance ; 
their direction was towards the north-western corner of Kow Swamp, confirming the 
appearances in the aerial photo maps. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Interpretation of the Cohuna cranium must depend to some degree on indirect 
deduction, because, since its discovery, too much time has elapsed, and too many 
artificial changes have occurred in the locality and in the cranium itself for conclusive 
proof to be any longer available. 


In 1925 aboriginal skeletal remains of 11 individuals had been unearthed from a 
hillock about 50 metres in diameter ; these remains were distributed between depths 
of three feet six inches and five feet from the surface ; the presumption is that there 
could have been more at deeper levels. This and other data strongly suggest an 
aboriginal burial ground. The Cohuna cranium had been recovered at a depth of 
two feet, 44 yards away from the other bones and apparently southward of them near 
the perimeter of the hillock. It is therefore topographically isolated from these 
other remains. 
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THE COHUNA CRANIUM: PHYSIOGRAPHY AND CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 








Fig. 1 Ground surface of occipital bone of Cohuna 








cranium, showing silica gel filling trabecular spaces 


Fig. 2. Fractured aspect of left maxilla of Cohuna cranium, showing manner ol ilica filling and impregnation of 
trabecular spaces 

Fie. 3. Channel and cutting through original hillock on Allotment 1 photographs of original site 1926, (from 
the Institute of Anatomy, Canberra). 

Fig. 4. Mt. Hope, from about half-way between north-west margin of Kow Swamp and Mt. Hope 


Fie. 5. South-eastern horn of Mt. Hope from bed of dry watercours« 


{ 


Fig. 6. Plain extending to the north-east, from summit o} Mt. Hope Note the direction of the 
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The descriptions of the incrustation, “ blackened colour ”’ (Terry), “ iron-stained”’ 
(Mahony and MacKenzie), ‘“‘ walnut colour” (remaining patches) also differentiate 
it from the light grey incrustation of other locally recovered skeletons. 

Chemical analysis indicates that the Cohuna cranium is unrelated to these other 
skeletal remains and is an intruder. The chemical analysis suggests in addition 
that its mineralization was associated with granitic terrain. 

Isolated outcrops of granite, Mt. Hope, Pyramid Hill and the Terricks Range 
project like pinnacles from the vast Murray plain. Of any of the granitic outcrops 
related closely or remotely to the region, Mt. Hope is the only one offering drainage 
to the site of discovery of the Cohuna cranium. Geological reports, geodetic maps, 
one-foot contour maps, maps of the irrigation system and aerial photo-maps show that 
the highest point of Mt. Hope, 613 feet, is six miles from the site of discovery of 
the Cohuna cranium; the margin of the plain on the north-eastern perimeter of 
Mt. Hope has an elevation of 276 feet ; the elevation at the site of discovery is 270 
feet ; and the intervening five to five and a half miles is uniform and traversed by a 
maze of potential flood watercourses. 

Field observation 1952 confirmed the uniform gentle slope and the potential 
watercourses (dry effluents) and observed that there are no obstructions such as 
boulders. From the site of discovery the surface progressively changes from light 
yellow to rich red as Mt. Hope is approached. Mitchell (1836) referred to the loose 
red sand of Mt. Hope. The Cohuna cranium was originally filled with “ fine reddish 
sand ’”’ (MacKenzie), “ darker silt’? (Dunn). 

In 1952 six aboriginal artefacts and some unused fragments were collected from 
Mt. Hope and its north-eastern margin, despite its scoured surface. 

Geographically Mt. Hope is about midway between two creeks ; historically, 
it is on the boundary between two tribal areas ; “ dire feuds ’’ existed between these 
tribes. The anatomical evidence!® of the Cohuna cranium strongly suggests that the 
individual was killed by a tremendous blow on the front of the head. 

If the skull underwent mineral impregnation in the Mt. Hope granitic area, and 
was subsequently carried by flood waters to the site of its discovery, all the physical 
and chemical observations on the cranium would be explained. There is no absolute 
proof, the evidence is circumstantial, but no other practical explanation fits all the 
observations. 

As far as the investigation has gone it is possible to say that the cranium is 
differentiated from the other skeletal material at the site of discovery, and it has 
been intruded. Probably its owner met his death by violence in the vicinity of Mt. 
Hope, where the skull remained long enough to be mineralized ; subsequently flood 
conditions transported the cranium, probably in stages, about six miles to its site of 
discovery. 


19 N. W. G. Macintosh, ‘‘ The Cohuna Cranium: Teeth and Palate,’”’ Oceania, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 2, pp. 95-105, Dec. 1952. Also ‘‘ The Cohuna Cranium Anatomical Description ’”’; in 
preparation. 
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In terms of such an interpretation, and the necessary lapse of time involved, the 
cranium probably has at least moderate antiquity. 


I thank all those whose assistance has been mentioned in the text, and also 
Professor A. N. Burkitt for a grant from the Anatomy Research Fund towards 
expenses ; Mr. S. Larnach and Mr. R. Stone for photographic work, and Miss A. Scot 
Skirving for perusal of documents in Canberra and for secretarial work. 


N. W. G. MACINTOSH. 
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NOTES ON THE WARAMUNGA LANGUAGE, CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 
By A. CAPELL 


INTRODUCTION 


HE anthropology of the Waramunga tribe was studied by Spencer and Gillen, 

and their results will be found in The Northern Tribes of Central Australia and 
Wanderings in Wild Australia. The tribe inhabited the area about Tennant Creek, 
in the Northern Territory of Australia. At the time of the discovery of gold in that 
region, they were moved away from the gold diggings. To-day they will be found 
working on various stations to the north-east of Tennant Creek, and at the time of 
my visit in 1952 some were at Phillip Creek Government Station. I was able to 
make a brief study of the language, which was not recorded by Spencer and Gillen 
and the analysis of the material is given below. It represents a rather distinct type 
in its method of conjugating verbs. It is surrounded on the west and now partly 
also on the north and east by the Wailbri (Waljbiri), an account of whom has been 
given in Oceania! ; on the south they meet with the Gaididj and on the south-east 
with the [liaura, both of whom speak languages of the Aranda group. 

The following outline is only a brief sketch, the outcome of a few days spent at 
Phillip Creek on the way back from my taking part in Professor Elkin’s expedition 
to Arnhem Land in 1952. At Phillip Creek I was the guest of Mr. T. Wake, the 
manager of the Government Station. My chief informant was a Waramunga named 
Warana (English name Nat), who claims to have worked as informant for Spencer 
and Gillen. His ability to give the answers required readily and understandingly 
suggests that he had previously had some such training, and it is owing to this that 
I was able to gather the amount of information here recorded in the very brief period 
available. 

PHONEMICS 

Waramunga does not depart in any respect from the normal Australian phonetics. 
The sound-system, in the script normally used in Oceania, is shown in the table 
on p. 208. 


Notes on the Table of Sound. 

(x) The plosives are the usual “ devoiced ”’ series, acoustically intermediate 
between the English voiced and voiceless series. There is in Waramunga, however, 
a rather more marked tendency to devoice these sounds than in most Australian 
languages, and in this the language compares with Gaididj.2__ There is also a tendency 

1A. Capell, ‘‘ The Wailbri Through Their Own Eyes,’ Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, 


pp. 110-132. 


2 It is hoped to give an account of the grammar of Gaididj, gathered on the same expedition 
as Wailbri and Waramunga, in a later issue. 
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Labial. Alveolar. Palatal. Cerebral. Velar. 

n Plosive ye b ad dj d g 
= | Nasal .. ae m n ny n 4 
5 Lateral bc l hy l (4) 
= Fricative u y j 

High .. a l u 
mcs 
z ae ie c 2 
> a 

Low .. hi a 


to gemination of plosives. This gemination is never phonemic, nor is it entirely 
consistent, and it is not written in the material given here. Thus for ‘‘ man”’ one 
hears a variation between gadt, gaddi, gatti and gati. The word probably is cognate 
with the wad: of the southern desert tribes in the region of the Western Australian 
border. It is here spelled gadi. The present tense of the verb “ see’ may equally 
well be written nantan or nandan : the latter is chosen here only for consistency in 
spelling. So, too, dabali, ‘ others,’’ appeared in the original notes as dabbali. In 
other cases, spellings with single and double consonants appeared for the same word. 
[he tendency to devoicing appears apart from gemination, however: “ alive”’ 
was written both wanka and wanga in the first draft of notes; the verb “‘ see’”’ has 
already been mentioned. 


(2) The palatal 17 as a final presents the difficulties usually found in the northern 
Australian languages, i.e. it has a simultaneous interdental enunciation that makes 
it somewhat difficult to identify at first. It has been finally decided to use 17 here 
instead of n. 


(3) The occurrence of t is rare, and is conditioned by the presence of a following g, 
as in batgan, “ short.’’ The sound is not phonemic and is accordingly bracketed in 
the table above. 


(4) Vowels show the normal range of free variation: / is tense only in long and 
stressed syllables ; when short or unstressed, it becomes I, and interchanges with e. 
Similarly, for the relationship of u,v ando. The last, however, is found in a number 
of words, e.g. gogo, ‘“ wait on!”’, at’jo, “‘ yes,” but the occurrence of alternative 
at'jau in the latter case suggests that even so o is not a phoneme, and certainly no 
minimal pairs 0-9 or o-u were discovered. On the other hand, 2 is a phoneme, e.g. 
ho:ru, “ sick.”” The variants of a and a are @ in the neighbourhood of palatal con- 
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sonants, and a in the neighbourhood of w. The only diphthongal combinations or 
vowel clusters recorded are et > ei and at. 

Stress. Stress tends to fall on the penultimate of two-syllabled words, and the 
antepenultimate of longer words. Words of more than three syllables are not 
common, and mostly compounded. In this case there is a subsidiary stress on the 
initial syllable of the word. There is no particularly outstanding tonal pattern, and 
no attempt has been made in this sketch to deal with questions of tonality. 

Syllable Patterns. A syllable may begin with a vowel—see pronouns in the 
morphology below. Syllables of the types of V., C.V., C.V.C. are found, together 
with a very few of the type C.C.V. (e.g. the middle syllable of baygwala, ‘‘ mosquito’), 
but the type C.V.C.C. common farther north does not appear in Waramunga. The 
preference is for a vowel final in most words, though this is not exclusive. It is 
more marked than in the northern languages such as those along the southern border 
of Arnhem Land. 

MORPHOPHONEMICS 

(1) Vowel-harmony. As in Waljbiri, so in Waramunga, there is vowel harmony 
between the vowel of certain suffixes (or the first vowel if there are more than two 
syllables) and the stem of the word to which it is added. If the final (though 
unstressed) vowel of the base is -7, the vowel of the suffix is -7- ; if the final vowel of 
the base is -u or -a, the vowel of the suffix is -u-. Historically, as comparison with 
other languages shows, the original form of the suffix was -u-, so that the change to 
-i- must be taken as secondary in Waramunga. The rules in Waljbiri are precisely 
the same. Examples : 

adjinji-gi gonwija-gu, ‘‘ to my grandson.” 
gabulu-gu aginji-gi, ‘‘ to his elder sister.” 
gambadju-guna, ‘‘ of the father,’ contrast yamini-gina, “ of the cousin.” 

There are some peculiar exceptions to this harmony, e.g. jai-gu, ‘“‘ why,” a 
word shared with Waljbiri, where, however, the cognate is mjia-gu, giving the right 
sequence. It looks like a case of metathesis in Waramunga. In Waramunga there 
is a third modification of certain suffixes, not paralleled in Waljbiri, i.e. if both 
vowels in the base are -a, the suffix also takes -a-: yala-ga,‘‘ for him.” The Waljbiri 
is jali-gi. The genitive suffix -gwna~gina becomes -gana in Waramunga under 
these conditions, though the Waljbiri cognate -gwra~-gira, does not have a third 
allomorph ; compare with the examples above yala-gana, ‘ there,’ wanda-gana, 
‘‘ where,’ and irregularly mina-gana, “‘ at evening time.’ All these forms in -gana 
also present an extension in the sphere of meaning also. 

(2) Elimination of Vowels. As against Waljbiri but in harmony with Gaididj, 
Waramunga practises extensively the elimination of the first of two vowels, when a 
word ending in a vowel is followed immediately in close juncture by one beginning 
with a vowel. The pronominal forms used with verbs will be present abundant 
examples of this phenomenon. Sometimes it is a simple case of liaison, much as 
in French : naianaagil, ‘‘ Ill see him bye and bye,”’ almost »ai-yan-agil. 
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MORPHOLOGY 


In Waramunga the pronoun is the key to much of the sentence structure, and 
the suffixes added to verbal stems form the only other variable element in the 
morphology. 


(1) Pronouns. The cardinal pronouns and the possessives in Waramunga are 
as follows : 


Cardinal. Possessive. 
Singular I .. .. amt .. adjingt 
2 -. Gy ..  ayngingt 
3 .. gala .. agingt 
Dual 1 incl. .. anila .. arliningt 
I excl. .. adpila .. adjiyingt 
2 - .. ambul .. ambuliyanji 
3 aT .. awul .. yala gudjilgant 
Piural rd... .. anjula ..  anjulyingt 
ee .. argul .. argingt 
eee .. adjul .. adjulyinji 


There are many noteworthy features about these pronouns, but a further study 
is needed on some points in regard to them. The student of Australian language 
cannot but be struck by their wide departure from the common Australian roots. 
The third person singular is a demonstrative, and reappears in the dual third plural 
possessive. For “his,” “her” there is a corresponding alternative, yalagari ; 
gudjul is a form of a common Australian word for “‘ two.’’ The absence of a first 
plural inclusive-exclusive distinction is in keeping with the earlier stratum of 
Australian language, but its normal accompaniment—the absence of special forms 
for second and third dual—is missing in Waramunga, where these forms have been 
developed. This absence of inclusive-exclusive was checked a number of times, 
especially by contrast with forms given by a Djingili informant, working with me at 
the same time as Nat, and able to supply the required forms in Djingili. 

There are indications of certain other possessives, suffixed to names of parts of 
the body : daga-ygu, “* your hand ”’ (cf. -ygu, “‘ you ”’ (obj.) in Waljbiri), and kinship 
terms: babadi gurayi, ‘‘ your elder brother’ (Waljbiri, babadi, ‘‘ elder brother,” 
and cf. gulay(u), “ belonging to,” with Waramungu ayz, “ you’’). These occur in 
texts and sentences, but the series was not worked out. 

Possessives may precede or follow the noun to which they belong, e.g. : 

‘where is your camp?”’: wanda ayginji wuradji ? 

where your camp 
“he said to his elder sister’’: ama wayginjt gabulugu aginjigt 
he-her said elder-sister-to his-to. 
The last example shows that a suffix expressing grammatical relationship is repeated 
on both the noun and the dependent possessive (or other adjective-functioning word, 
as in Waljbiri and many other Australian languages). 
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There are no object forms of the pronouns given. These coalesce with the 
cardinal pronouns when used with verbs, and form a compound of both, often 
differing somewhat in form from the original elements, occasionally—as in the case 
of the third person singular—differing entirely. The subject and object pronouns 
go together, whether before or after the verb is optional, so long as the two are not 
separated by the verb. It isin this arrangement that Waramunga differs so markedly 
from the other languages of the Northern Territory. The nearest resemblances are 
found in north-eastern Arnhem Land, in Djinba and Yandjinang, but is is only a 
resemblance of method, not of morphemes. The table following shows the com- 
binations of forms expressing the subject and object of a verb, so far as these are 
pronominal in nature. 

These compound pronominal forms are independent of the form of the verb. 
The following examples show how they are used : 

I hit the boy with a stick: windirindji ani walbundan ganu 

stick-with I[ hit boy. 
We hit the boy with a stick: windirindji anjul walbundan ganu. 
The dog bit you (sing.): gunaba angu  bunju 
dog he-you bit. 

The dog bit you two: gunaba ambugu bunju. 

Did you see me in the camp?: nanji ayandu wuradjigina? 

saw you-me camp-in ? 

I saw you: nanji anaygu (nan) anangu) 

saw I-you. 

Your father followed you: gambadju aygu njirgangi 

father he-you followed. 

Bring ye me the food: gandi arguladji djugundjira 

food ye-me bring-hither. 


Bring ye us two the food: gandi adjirgi djugundjira 
food ye-us-two bring-hither. 
They two gave me kangaroo: jawiri awuladji njinju 


kangaroo they-two-me gave. 

Other examples of the various combinations will appear in the texts. The 
pronouns are written as single words because (1) they are frequently abbreviated 
forms and (2) they share one main stress. 

(2) The Verb. The verb in Waramunga has considerable resemblance to the 
Waljbiri verb in the methods of tense and mood formation, but it differs in the 
manner of incorporating the object into the utterance. This is done by a combination 
of the pronominal forms. The entire system cannot be obtained from the material 
gathered ; in particular the occurrence of participles is hinted at but not really 
documented. As normally, the passive voice is missing, and the formation of 
reciprocals and reflexives is unusual. 

The following table sets out the forms for subjects and objects ; reading down 
the page for subjects and across for objects. 
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The Waramunga verb does not vary for person or number ; these are expressed 
by means of the pronominal forms already given. Sometimes in the third person 
if a non-personal noun is the subject, no pronoun is used, e.g. wudu guranda, ‘‘ the 
wind blows,” lit. “‘runs’’; gzljir badan, “‘ the sun rises’’; ganga darban, “ the 
The stem of the verb varies only for tense and mood. The amount of 


material to hand does not permit of a complete analysis 


moon sets.”’ 
it is too restricted, at least 
as far as moods are concerned. Only indicative and imperative are documented, 
together with a doubtful. participle. 
the endings and general construction. 

The tenses found in the indicative are three 
closely approximate to those of the English *“ 
is most conveniently arranged with the future as a basis. 


There is a distinct resemblance to Waljbiri in 


present, past and future, with uses 
simple ’’ tenses. The verbal system 
From this the imperative 
is derived ; the past and present tenses of the indicative are placed after this. There 
Within the 
first group, a subdivision is to be made between stems ending in a vowel and those 
ending in a consonant, when the -7 of the future is cut off. 
tense forms are shown below under the headings suggested. 


are two types of future tense, one ending in -7 and the other in -/ /-r. 


Some examples of these 
Group Ia is that of 
the futures in -2 preceded by a vowel (or semi-vowel, as -7 belongs here) ; Group 1b 


is that of the future ending in -: after a consonant, and Group 2 is that of the future 





ending in -/ /-r. 


Future. Imperative. Past. Present. Meaning. 
Group Ila— 
nar naia nanjr nandan see 
yadar yadaia yadanjt yada find 
buju buja bunju bundan strike 
njUujqu njuja nqUnNIU mjyundan see 
Group 1b6— 
mart mara manyt manda grasp 
wirart wirara werranyt (2) wrranda watch 
gurart gurara guranji (2) guranda run 
gulart gulara gulanjt gulanda(n) call 
gulbant gulbara gulbanji gulbanda leave, send 
bart bara baringt barandan get 
wang) wayga waygingi wangan speak (cf. ‘‘ cut ”’) 
badi bada (?) bading1 badan rise 
djadj djadji djadjingt djadan eat 
Group 2- 
gadil gadtla gadinjt randin make 
wangil wangila wangingr wangan cut (cf. ‘‘ speak ’’) 
djugul djugula djugunju (?) djugun(da) carry 
winbir winbira winbingr winbin break 
gubun oubula gubunju oubun cook 
bagil bagila baginj1 baganda cut 
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A special case is provided by directive verbs, i.e. verbs which indicate the direc- 
tion in which the action takes place, either away from or towards the speaker. In 
Waljbiri these do not follow a special type of conjugation, as the directives are 
treated as separable suffixes. In Waramunga, however, the directive suffix provides 
the ending of the verb, and is accordingly modified for tense and mood. While the 
forms are not fully documented in the material, the following examples seem clear : 


Future. Imperative. Past. Present. Meaning. 
abirigal abirigala abirigant abiranda go away 
barandjigal harandajigala barandjirant baranda (?) take away 


rhe series indicating movement towards speaker are not shown completely ; 
the imperative is the commonest, and ends in -ndjira, e.g. haramandjira, ‘ bring 


hither "’; gulbandjtra, “send hither ”’ (contrast gulbara, ‘“‘ send’’). In the second 
instance the past tense is gulbadugani, ‘sent hither.’’ Similarly there are 


djugundjira, ‘‘ bring,” with past djugundugani, ‘‘ | have brought it.’’ The present 
should be gulbandanda, djugunda, but I have no examples to hand. The verb nju-, 
‘ give,” is often given the directive suffix, becoming njundjira, ‘‘ give me,” but no 
other form of this verb seems to be in common use, for “ I’ll give it to you,” the 
simple juj’ ayandju is used. 


A note on the verb “ to go”’ is needed. The simple forms are : 


Future. Imperative. Past. Present. Meaning. 
abt aba abingjt aban go 


These, however, are comparatively rare in use, and certain compounds are found : 
(x) reduplicated: present abiraban, future abiribari, as in abiribar’ anjula, “ let us 
go”’; (2) a form compounded with the suffix of direction away, giving the endings 
already listed. 

There is another ending that may be described as ‘‘ consequential,” viz. -gan, 
‘and so...” This is usually added to verbs, and many examples will be seen 
in the texts, but occasionally it is added to the noun in the clause, showing that it 
is not strictly a tense sign at all. Examples: gilidjinji-gan awul, “‘ so they both 
quarrelled "’ (following upon a preceding incident in the story); waygil anjula, 
djdjigan anjula, ‘‘ we shall cut it up, then we shall eat it.’’ Mala-yga-gan awul 
njina, “ shade-in-then sat they-two,” is an example which the suffix is transferred 
to the nucleus of the sentence in a manner quite characteristic of Waljbiri, not usual, 
however, in Waramunga. 

Chere are a few examples of inchoative or inceptive verbs, i.e. those that indicate 
“ becoming,” e.g. bunmuru, “ white’ >bunmuridjini, ‘“‘ became white”; jugunu, 
‘sated ’’ >jugundjiri, ‘“ became sated.”’ 

Many verbs are compounded just as in Waljbiri and other Western Desert 
languages, e.g. barga manda, “ hold”; bara manda, ‘‘ put down,” and apparently 
baraman’ adjul, “ they sit,” all with a verb which normally in Australia is ma- and 
indicates grasping ; with the root bu- which over most of Australia indicates striking, 
there are yara bundan, ‘“‘ throw away”’; wudu bundan, “ blow” with the mouth ; 


burdjali bundan, “‘ dance’’; wal bundan, “ strike.’’ These show a tendency to 
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modify the literal meaning of the auxiliary into “ perform ’’ usually with some force, 
as in many other languages. One example with the verb to “ stand ”’ is bina danda, 


hear,” literally ‘ear stands up.” A few others are not clear in the restricted 
collected it’’; wur baring, 


“es 


material, e.g. ir bagingt, “cut it’; wur bununyji, 
‘* pulled it.’ 
Reflexive verbs take a different series of pronominal adjuncts, shown in the 
following specimen. 
wayangu anadju, ‘1 cut myself.”’ 
wayangu ayunu, “ you cut yourself.’’ 
wayangu awunu, “he cuts himself.’’ 
wayangu arilina, “‘ we two (incl.) cut ourselves.” 
wayangu adjilina, ‘‘ we two (excl.) cut ourselves.”’ 
wayangu ambunu, “‘ you two cut yourselves.” 
wayangu awulunu, ‘they two cut themselves.”’ 
wayangu anjuna, ‘““ we cut ourselves.” 
wayangu argunu, “ you (plur.) cut yourselves.” 
wayangu adjunu, “‘ they cut themselves.”’ 
Che verb in this instance varies for tense and mood while the pronouns remain as 
in the above example. 
The reciprocal forms of the pronouns, however, end in -mu: anjumu nandan, 
we look at each other.’’ The other forms are built by a similar substitution. Of 
course only dual and plural forms are possible in this relationship. 


(3) Nouns. There is no system of gender or class in Waramunga nouns, and 
the only two plurals in evidence, as distinct from the singular forms, are giridjz, 
“the women,” and bigabiga, “‘ the children ’’ (either boys or girls, or both). For 
“men,” the singular gadi appears, e.g. gadi djulali, “‘ all the men.”” No dual forms 
appear, only the numeral “two” placed after the noun. The numerals are: 
(1) jandi, (2) gudjara, (3) wurgadi. Other words which may serve to mark plurality 
are djuléli, ‘‘ many,” “‘all’’; gama, “ other’’ (precedes noun); dabali, “ others” 
(chiefly pronominal). 

(4) Demonstratives. Words of this nature, used either pronominally or 
adjectivally with nouns, include the following : 


(1) yala, ‘‘ he,” ‘‘ she,” “ that,”’ used as pronoun only, dual yala gudjara, “ the 
two; yala gudjulgari, ‘‘ belonging to them two,” answering to yalagari, 
‘belonging into him or her.” It takes other case endings: yala-ga ami 
aban, “‘ for that I come,” ‘I want that.” 

(2) ala, ‘“‘ that,” pronoun, referring to objects: »jayir ala ?, ‘ what is that ?”’ 
Njayir yala is also usable, and there is also njaz ala?, “‘ who is that?” 
and jai ala wint ?, “ what is that man’s name ? ”’ 

(3) gabi, “that,” adjectivally: gabt yunjani, “that brother-in-law”; gab 


djulali, ‘“ all those.” 


(4) gadi, “‘ another,” for which a plural, dabali, is used. 
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There are apparently no sharp lines of demarcation between the various demon- 
stratives, and the data do not allow of defining them, e.g. in order of distance from 
the speaker, if this is possible. Ala shows compounds alanba, “‘ over there,’’ and 


perhaps also alinja, ‘‘ now.’’ There are also bani... bam... ., “this way... 
that way,” and yanda...yanda..., “that way... that way...” 


(5) Non-Verbal Suffixes. Suffixes added to non-verbal roots are mostly shared 
between nouns and pronouns, except for the possessive forms of the pronouns, which 
have been listed earlier. Most of them, also, are subject to the rules of vowel 
harmony, and were mentioned under Morphophonemics. The list of such suffixes, 
of which the texts show examples, is as follows : 

-buda, directive with points of the compass: garubuda, westwards ; gudjulubuda, 

northwards. 

-gadjt, “‘ about”: wadt mudumudugadyi, “ afraid about the bullroarer.”’ 

-gu~-gi~-ga : See Section 2, Indirect object. 

-guna~-gina~-gana : “‘ of,” but also used as a locative: yalagana, “ there ”’ 
mina-gana, “in the evening”’; wanda-gana, “‘ where.” 

-gura~-gira, “ of’: -gara should theoretically occur, but no examples are found 
in the material to hand. 

-ndju~~-ndji, ““ operative case,” i.e. subject of transitive verbs and marker of 
the instrument with which an action is done: windirindji ani walbundan 
ganu, “‘ with a stick I am hitting the boy” 
“the ‘ doctor ’ will cut it ’’ (see Text 2, line 19). 


yunjarindj: ama jir bagtl, 


-yara, “from”: wandayara ?, “‘ whence?” 


To these may be added the suffix -nba, which is dubitative : djuya'la ?, “is 
that true?” ; ata, djuyanba, “‘ Yes, probably true.” It is less clear in yala-gari-nba 
ani jiril, ‘ I'll leave it here,’ but probably the sense is ‘“‘ round here,” ‘‘ 
about here.” 


somewhere 


[It should be noticed that the suffix -gura is not always used in a possessive 
statement. One noun may precede another in a qualifying role: walugun wingara, 
“fire totem ”’ ; daladjirilt wingara, “ cockatoo totem” ; burudu warinji, “ coollebah 
country.” The same usage applies to possessive pronouns: adjinji wingara, “‘ my 
country,” but in this instance it is equally possible, as has been stated, to reverse the 
word-order and say wingara adjinjt. In the case of two nouns this reversal of word- 
order is not allowable. Such a pronominal possessive also may take a suffix -gart, 
which makes it almost predicative: adjinjigart gongwiagari, ‘‘it belongs to my 
grandfather.” Actually, I believe that the -gari ending is descriptive, not actually 
predicative, though the latter arrangement in English may convey the meaning 
more easily. 


A suffix -nja is emphatic and deictic: yalanja ayginjt wingara, “ this is your 
totem ” (pointing and emphasizing) ; baninja gadila, ‘‘ make it like this.” 
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THE TEXTS 

The following texts will give examples which will cover the field of syntax. 
They are in all instances texts dictated freely by the informant, not translations 
from English. They are therefore authoritative in matters of syntax, and it will 
be seen that there is considerable elasticity of word-order in the Waramunga sentence. 
No attempt has been made in this short paper to outline any rules of syntax. The 
First Text covers an important item of daily life, and shows the informant’s gifts 
as a vivid narrator (indeed this is marked in his other contributions as well). The 
Second Text is his own description of initiation rites, and shows a clear mind in 
placing of events in their right order ; this was not so marked in my corresponding 
text in Waljbiri. The Third, Fourth and Fifth Texts are dealing with the cult life. 


These texts are given purely as specimens of the language, not as anthropological 
data. For the anthropology of the tribe see Spencer and Gillen’s Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia and also Wanderings in Wild Australia. 


Text 1. Kangaroo Hunting. 
This is a free text given by Nat in his own words. It is a good example of native 
narrative style. 


/ 


bad’ ss anjula ‘gujugu, ‘"jawirigi | Atja—u! Gurag ! 


Let us get up for meat, for kangaroo! Certainly! Hurry up! 
Abinibar’ anjula. Walinindji gujugu nyandjin. bada. Na:yagu, 
We shall go walking. Slowly for meat look about walking. Look! 
alinja ama njinda ! yalanja! Walir gurara! Balu  bulabidjira. 
there he sit (—kangaroo sits). That’s it! Around run! Behind watch it. 
Wataban ? Alanba njinda. Baginji ama. Walbt windirindjt. 
Which way? There sitting. He threw (a spear). Kill it with stick. 
Guna baringt, djagur baringigan. Badivali adjul, budagidji 
Guts he got, and hung round his shoulder. They got up, returned 
wuradjigi, guju yini djugundu badinji, wuradjigina baramanj’ adjul, 
to camp, meat that (they) carried back, at the camp they put it down, 
guridjanu. Walugan adjul barinjt, waraguru wandingt. Guju jawin gubun 
cut it up. Firewood they got, hole (they) hid. Meat kangaroo they 
adjul, widjal birilunju adjul, gamanda. Jirinjt waraguruguna. warar 
cooked, hair they singed, finish. (They) put it in the hole. They 
barinjt gamanda. Baraman’ adjul, njin’ adjul. Gamanda, bad’ anjula, 
covered it up now. They sit down, they stay. Now then, let’s get up, 
wanil anjula, Djadjigan anjula. Gamandaga jugunu mungu. 


we shall cut it up. Then we shall eat it. And now filled _ belly. 
Gamand’ ani djanji ? Aya, dudunjayunu. Gamandaganu, guju yunya 
Now have-you-eaten-it-all ? Yes, we go to sleep. All right now, meat some 
wanabadaga. 

for to-morrow. 
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Text 2 initiation. 

This text is also a spontaneous description by Nat of the rite of circumcision 
of the Waramunga. The full details will be found in Spencer and Gillen, and their 
longer account should be compared, so that an idea can be obtained of the native’s 
power of condensing and arranging his subject matter—though of course psychological 
generalization from this example is not justified, even if that given in my article 
previously referred to, ‘“‘ The Wailbri Through Their Own Eyes,” be compared. 
Very little has been done yet in the examination of the Australian aborigine’s literary 
powers, but personal observation of other unpublished field material suggests that 
these are considerable and should respond to education, at any rate in the vernacular 
at the present stage. 


The yunjart referred to was translated by Nat as “ doctor”’; he is, however, 
the brother-in-law, and the boy’s guardian as well. See Spencer and Gillen. 


“ Ganu aburuma:ban bargamanda,” ganandi gambadju dabudabu 

“ Boy first of all catch,” mother father mother’s father 
yamint, gongwija wangingi, ““ gonguziri anjula. Débiyara 
mother’s brother father’s father said, “we shall make him man. At night 
bargamara argul.”’ Galagala agingt wurbuningt gad djulali, giridjt 
catch him ye.” Sister’s husband his collected men all, women 
walandadjigi— gabulu, babadi, gadigidji. Déabiyara wayging : “ Bargamari 
to the dance—sisters, brothers, cousins. At night said (they): ‘‘ Let us catch 
anjula bajindt.’’ Déabiyara bargamany’ adjul, lar yarbunju adjul.2 Je!” 
him now.” In the dark they caught him, they called out. 
Djuguny’ adjul wadt gadigi, djuldligi yunjarigi. Gamanda, walandjeina 
They took him away to other men, to many doctors. Finish, dance 
daibiynara adjul. Ganandi, gabulu, gogadjt, djadandyji, gambadju, 
at night they. Mother, elder sister, younger sister, mother’s father, father, 
yamint, dadi = djulali njinj’ adjul wallirindji yarayga. 
mother’s brother, others many sat they at the dancing ground. 
Djuagunja. Guladju gubudugani. Gola! Gola! Gola !4 
(They) then waited. Smoke signal they made. H 
Wurbudjir’ adjul yanganga, garagaragan adjul. Wanabada adjula baraman- 
They gathered quickly, so-that-they-are-close. To-morrow they will 
djira. Alin’ adjul golanda, anjula gulajambal, gambadju wayginjr 
bring him. Now they sing h——, we shall respond, father said 
gabulugu agingji, “Gandini guju, yaba, djugundagala yanganga, njindjurgala 
to elder sister his, “ Bring meat, water, take them quickly, give them to 
gogadjt angingt, njindjurgala gabi yunjart aginjt, gama gadi djulali ; 
younger sister your,t’ give them that guardian his, other men all ; 


h—— h— 





3 This is a completely voiceless call, a pure whisper, which it is difficult to represent in phonetic 
script. Lower down, the term go/a is applied to it, and will be rendered in the text by “* h—.”’ 


*See footnote 3. = 
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adjula djadji jugundjin.” Minagana adjula djugundjira. Lon yaragu 


they will eat till sated.” At sunset they bring him in. Hoist him on the legs 


ganandigina,® gambadjuguna, yaminigina, gabt djuldligina. 
of mother, of father, of mother’s brother, of all those. 

Dabiyara djudjundju njinda, ama njait Walbbirt. 

At night (they) make secret corroboree, he will see the Walbbiri dance. 
Dudumana warara gubunda, ama yunda wambaladja, 
All night they keep him (in the ashes), he lies-quiet on-his-back, 
warara gubunda bi'djuwuna. Gadi wurbudjinda jiv bagindjigi 
(they) keep in the ashes his penis. The men gather together to cut 
bt'djuwuna. Ama yunjaridji ama jir bagil.® ‘‘ Gadindiri malaraga.” 
his penis. The ‘‘ doctor’”’ will cut him. (Song words.) 
Gintdji wagabi wadadjul aban, njind’ adjul gandugandu, Walugun barbanda.’ 
The women afar depart, they stay quiet. Fire make, 
gunbu gudjaranja, bani, bani. ‘““ Wandjar’ argul ?”’ Gadi 
two (big) fires, on this side and on that. ‘‘ Where are you (pl.)?’’ Men 
bargamanda yanganga, “ murudjar' argul’’; giwan djagurbur’ argul, 
catch him quickly, “get ready” ; upwards Ifit him, 
wandayaraba wambaladja, gaduygagana gadigina. 
throw him (on to the bearers) lying-on-his-back, on-the-backs-of the men. 
‘““ Danganga ! madan njuja, babadindji !’’ Winar’ argul “ wai lundu 
“Quickly! — stone knife give him, brother! ”’ Sing ye (words of song), 
lundu’’ yunjaridji madan bargamanda, babadindji njunju. 
(as the) doctor stone-knife takes, (which) his brother gave him. 
Jir baganda. Borundjaigan. Barindjirani, waraga wadigan. 
He cuts him. Now he is-sick. They-take-him-bush privately a long way. 
Mudumudu njunju gadbadjundju agingt. Dayalgi mudumudu gambadju 
Bullroarer gave-him father his. His-country bullroarer father 
agu waygu. Duduldjanda iyalguranda bigabiga, giridj1, dabali 


will-tell-him. It-makes-a-whirr, (they) run away children, women, others 
djulali wadi mudumudu gadjt. 
all frightened bullroarer concerning. 


Text 3. Conception Totem 
This is a brief statement by Nat in answer to certain queries. 
Wurgulu, dalawala, wuradjigt abiraban. Ami badinjt, njanjt ant 
Snake a brown snake, to the camp comes. I got up, saw I 


° This extraordinary statement is given here just as narrated by Nat 

* Before this the women have, of course, departed from the scene. The narrator seems to 
have misplaced his events a little here, in that the boy after the circumcision lies on his back with 
ashes applied to soothe the pain; this is not necessary before the cutting. 

7 Nat’s explanation was ‘‘ they make fire at ring place.’’ This applies to the men in the 
special camp ; the boy is hoisted on four bearers, and there is a fire at either side of the group. 
These are the gunbu gudjava which Nat mentions. 
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wurgulu, wuraijind: yunjina. Ama wurgulu djugudjug’ ani, bululundju 
the snake, where-we-were-camped. The snake passed-by I, baby 
wiradjigt. War am walbunju, ama abarini ginagina. 

to the camp. Not I killed it, it went free. 


A freer translation is called for: ‘‘ A brown snake came into the camp. I got 
up and saw the snake, where we were camped. I let the snake go by, (I realized it 
was the spirit of) a baby (come) to the camp. So I did not kill it, the snake went 
free.”’ 


Text 4. Possession of a Totem. 


This and the text next following go together. The former is concerned with the 
passing on of ownership in a totem, and the following is a totemic myth. Nat is 
still the narrator. 


Adjinjt wingara Widjilt. Adjinjigant gongwijagart 

My dreaming Widjili. It belongs to my father’s father (and) 
gambadjugari. Adju wadawada njinji, yalanja ayginji wingara. Ayanda 
father. He showed it to me, this-is your dreaming. We 


anangu walungundini ayginjing’ anaygu. Ayi gununul. Adjinjigi gongwijaga. 
to-you hand-it-over (and) it is yours. You keep it. (It will be) for my grand- 
child.) 


Text 5. Nat’s Dreaming. 


This story is given at greater length in Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of 


Central Australia, pp, 199-204. The characters are two women, Landjinali and 
Djuwanali, of the Nanali and Narulu sub-sections. Nat has merely called them by 
their subsection names. The story of the cause of fighting between them is given 
rather differently in Spencer and Gillen. 


Nayali Narulu awul abina dudundi. Buguguna 

The Nangali and Narulu walked about continually. Ants’ eggs 
walbidjiny’ awul. Manbin;’ awul. Malayagagan awul njina. 
they were seeking. They cleaned them up. So in the shade they two sat. 
Wanginj' agu, “Mala adjinjt.” “ Dala adjinjt.” “‘ Djala adjinjt.”’ 
(Narulu) said to her, ‘“‘Shade mine.” ‘“ This is mine.” ‘“‘ This is mine.”’ 
Gilidjinjigan awul. Nayali njingi, gana bavinj’ ama, 
So the two quarrelled. The Nangali was seated, yamstick took | she, 
walbunju Narulu.  Gilingt malayava  buludju dilal bunju Narulu, Nayali, 
struck the Narulu. Fright from-shade head split Narulu, Nangali, 
dilal bunju. Bani gudju walbingt walbingi awul. Garin mamidjili, 
split. This-way the-two struck struck they-two. Blood flowed, 


balaligan awul. 

so died they both. 
Daladjirba wingara mala dadjinj’ ama. Mala bulbul bagindj’ ama. 
White cockatoo dreaming shade ate. Shade down fell. 
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‘“Ge:::!” wanginy’ ama wingara. Bur badina barabara mani 

said the dreaming (bird). Flying away he alighted 
wibanba. Wilal miridji abindjinj’ awul bunmiridjini. Bindjin’ 
on-the-ground. White line they two find they become white. He dances 
ama bargala. Guy wanging agu, guy wangin) agu 
secret corroboree. (Sound of beating sticks) they beat sticks they beat 
duru bargala djudju. 
nulla-nulla secret business. 

The preceding sketch is incomplete. It is published because no previous 
account has been given of the language. It leaves a number of points undecided, 
and some forms will be found in the texts which are not explained in the grammar. 
More material is needed for the elucidation of such points. It is to be hoped that 
such material will be forthcoming, but the Waramunga are not numerous, and since 
the discovery of gold at Tennant Creek, and the consequent removal of the tribe from 
that area, they have become very scattered. They are usually to be found only on 
sundry stations east of the main north telegraph line through Central Australia. 
They meet from time to time at such places as Phillip Creek for wet season ceremonies, 
and an observer needs to be present on such an occasion to gather what still remains 
to be learned.—So far the opportunity has not presented itself. 


A. CAPELL. 

















NOTES ON EMOTIONAL EXPRESSIONS IN ARNHEM LAND 
ABORIGINES 


By W. A. McELrRoy! 


XPERIMENTS with congenitally blind and deaf? children have shown that 

some emotional expressions are innate, and depend upon maturation for their 
development. There is wide recognition that culture also plays an important role. 
This is particularly the case concerning the situations to which emotions become 
attached ; but culture also plays a large part in determining the amount of expression 
that occurs. 

The few observations reported here were made as a member of Professor Elkin’s 
1952 Arnhem Land Expedition. The natives observed ranged from some definitely 
“ bush’ natives at Old Beswick and Mainoru to some natives with a good deal of 
white contact at Delissaville, about fifty miles by land from Darwin. 

Considering patterns of expression, particularly facial, striking resemblances 
to our own expressions were observed for laughter, distress, crying and startle. 
What is most noticeable, however, is the amount of expression shown. Upon one 
occasion Professor Elkin was making some tape recordings of Aboriginal songs, and 
he decided to play back the recording to the natives. By the end of the play back 
the Aborigines were laughing so heartily that the few white persons in the vicinity of 
the recording machine had all joined in. The natives threw back the head and arms, 
and completely doubled over with laughter again and again. The effective spread 
of laughter, or distress, from native to native in a group is no doubt related to these 
emotions being expressed with little restraint. 


The frequency of vocal and sometimes facial expressions of physical effort is 
noticeable. The Aborigines seem to be helped in the performance of physical tasks 
by free expressions of effort, and formal expressions of effort tend to be a regular 
feature of dancing at corroborees. Appreciating the wide differences in sex expression 
between Aboriginal and Western societies,* and also recognizing the greater freedom 
of the Aboriginal child in regard to excretory behaviour, an observer with psycho- 
analytic sympathies might still be tempted to suggest that the frequent stamping 
movements in dancing accompanied by expressions of physical effort may not be 


1 Lecturer in Psychology, University of Sydney. 
* F. L. Goodenough, “‘ Expressions of the Emotions in a Blind-deaf Child,’ Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1932, Vol. XXVII, pp. 428-433. J. Thompson, ‘‘ Development 


of Facial Expressions of Emotion in Blind and Seeing Children,”’ Archives of Psychology, 1941, 
No. 264. 


% A description of sexual behaviour in Arnhem Land has been given by the Berndts. R. M. 
and C. H. Berndt, Sexual Behaviour in Western Arnhem Land, Viking Publications, New York, 
1950. 
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unconnected with the sublimation of unconscious sexual or anal tendencies. In 
comparison with the Aborigines, facial and vocal expressions of physical effort in 
our own society is minimal. 

Pride or vanity is often expressed at corroborees (by the male), where he may 
strut about in painted tribal markings with obvious arrogance. Displays of contempt 
were seldom observed, but when they occur the behaviour is a spontaneous one of 
spitting. We show anticipation by licking the lips, and this occurs with food as an 
object. With male Aborigines, however, this can be an expression of sexual anticipa- 
tion. Although not connected with any specific emotional state, the tendency of the 
Aborigines towards tongue movements in balancing and the like is noticeable, and 
could be observed frequently in Aboriginal children at Delissaville, where white 
contact was great. In tasks such as cutting with scissors, all of the Aboriginal 
children showed a large number of tongue movements outside the mouth. In one 
film taken at Delissaville a scene shows an Aboriginal child on a bicycle, and his 
tongue can be seen throughout the sequence. Tongue movements associated with 
movements of other parts of the body can be seen in our own culture, but it is apparent 
that a large amount of these must be inhibited. 


In contemplation, the Aborigine places his hand on his chin as we do. In 
doubt, he crinkles his forehead and frowns. Sighing with exasperation, or with 
relief, can be observed. Even with submissiveness, so obviously dependent upon a 
social milieu for its development, similarities in expressive behaviour were noted. 
An instance may be cited at Old Beswick, when a ceremony of sacred songs had to be 
performed several miles from the camp. Professor Elkin was allowed to attend this 
and his main impression was the attitude adopted by the natives when the songs 
were being sung—the tendency to bow heads, and to adopt postures that suggested 
only submissiveness. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of Aboriginal emotional expression tended 
to be confined to the natives of the Djauan and Milingimbi tribes, particularly the 
latter, and concerned anger and aggression. Let us suppose that two Milingimbi 
natives become involved in a bitter quarrel. The inevitable fight between the two 
is not spontaneous. Each would first produce his biting-bag, usually carried round 
the neck. The two natives then stand within view of each other. Each arches his 
back, and starts biting ferociously on his bag, snarling and becoming more and more 
angry. Bag-biting and snarling may continue over a long period of time before any 
attempt is made at spearing. Often a native will gain courage to combat, or to 
perform some act of aggression, from bag-biting. It is clear from the accounts that 
the natives enjoy a heightened emotional state of anger from this procedure. 

In other words, we have here an instance of increase in intensity of an emotion 
through duplication of the vocal and facial expressions of the emotion itself. 


* The writer is indebted to Mr. Ivan Fraser-Allen, formerly supervisor of the first Aboriginal 
reserve at Tandangel, for accoungs of bag-biting in Djauan and Milingimbi natives at Tandangel. 
Formal bag-biting occurs in some ceremonial dances, and was witnessed by the writer at a Djauan 
circumcision rite at Old Beswick. 
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Although very many objections have been made to the James Lange theory,® the 
phenomenon could be interpreted as supporting some aspects of the theory, although 
the evidence tends to be of the same order as the actors’ reports cited by William 
James.® At least we could say that it supports the view that the expressive com- 
ponents of an emotion contribute much towards the feeling element. 

Some photographs were taken with the aim of showing these later to white 
subjects in order to examine agreement between judges as to the emotions expressed. 
With the material obtained it was apparent that at least as much agreement would 
have been found as had the photographs been of our own expressions. Four 
examples—anger, surprise, fear and physical pain—are shown in the Plate. These 
photographs are of natives at Delissaville with considerable white contact. But 
expressions would have been similar with ‘“‘ bush” natives, only photographs were 
less easy to obtain. It would be necessary to have a fuller range of photographs 
than has been obtained at present to maintain that the high agreement between 
judges (found so far) reflects the greater amount of expression characteristic of the 
Aborigines. 





The role of culture is clearly shown when we consider the contrast between the 
present observations and Chinese emotional expression as described by Klineberg.? 
He emphasizes the Chinese training in restraint of expression. Anger or resentment 
must never be shown. Although we may read in the literature: ‘‘ He gnashed 
his teeth until they were all but ground to dust,” the overt method of showing anger 
is by staring with fixed eyes at its object. Since nothing can be done to express 
rage or prolonged anger, the Chinese may even take to his bed and die. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to place on record that no Milingimbi natives have died in this way.® 


W. A. McELRoy. 


> W. B. Canon, ‘“‘ The James Lange Theory of Emotion,’’ American Journal of Psychology’ 
1927, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 1o6—124. 


®°W. James, Principles of Psychology, 1913, Vol. 11, Chapter XXV. 


7Q. Klineberg, ‘‘ Emotional Expression in Chinese Literature,’ Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 1938, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 517-520. 


® | am indebted to Professor A. P. Elkin for help and for providing photographic materials. 
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REVIEWS 


Die Tasmanischen Sprachen. W. Schmidt. Spectrum, Utrecht-Anvers. 1952. 
Pp. 521. 


This may be considered a daring book by those who feel that so little Tasmanian 
linguistics, and that so unreliable, is extant, that such a large book just cannot be 
written about them. It may be said at the outset that Fr. Schmidt has done the 
best possible job with the material to hand. His titie page mentions “ sources, 
groupings, grammar, dictionaries ’’ as the sections of the work, and it is convenient 
to consider the whole book under these sub-headings. 


Fr. Schmidt begins with a general introduction to the Tasmanian peoples, then 
proceeds to consider the sources of the materials available. This he does in great 
detail, painstakingly assessing each vocabulary for scope and apparent reliability. 
This takes him to p. 38, and he finally decides that Milligan provides the most 
important material and that James Norman’s contribution to Curr’s volumes stands 
next. 


The grouping of the dialects into five is acceptable on the evidence available - 
a northern, north-east, middle-east, south-east and north-west. This much seems tO 
come fairly clearly from an examination of the vocabularies. A much more difficult 
task was undertaken by the author in his endeavour to deduce a phonemic spelling 
from the chaotic “‘ English’”’ spellings of the various vocabularies. That he has 
accomplished a good deal along these lines must be admitted, but it is probably 
wise on his part to use the original spellings side by side with his own phonemiciza- 
tions throughout the book. In general, the reviewer agrees with the author’s 
findings as to probable sound values of the symbols used by the compilers of 
vocabularies. The most interesting suggestion of all is that the language contained 
the Arabic voiced laryngeal “‘‘ain.’’ This he does on the basis of variant spellings, 
‘ gh,” “‘ck’”’ and sometimes zero, for what are obviously meant by different authors 
to be the same words. Fr. Schmidt admits that he is not entirely free from doubts 
about it. Would it not, however, be equally possible that the sound the writers 
were trying to record was the voiced velar fricative (y) ? This sound is not uncommon 
in Australian languages and receives similar treatment from English-speaking 
compilers. Sometimes they miss it altogether, as compilers in Tasmania did. The 
limitation—so far as it is known—of these laryngeals to the Hamito-Semitic 
languages, as against the very widespread occurrence of velar fricatives, and the 
statement of Milligan that the Scotch “ ch’”’ and “‘ gh’ were present, suggest rather 
(x) and (y) than the ‘ain. However, as Schmidt states, it is impossible to settle 
this matter beyond doubt—short of the resurrection of a Tasmanian ! 


The remainder of the chapter on phonetics—dealing with word-finals and 
stress—are well thought out as interpretations of the data. The section on sound 
change between the dialects is well worked out on the basis of mathematical corres- 
pondences between the words, and covers pp. 122-155. 


Fr. Schmidt next attempts to extract grammatical information from the words 
and sentences available. Here he is perhaps the least successful. Even if all his 
conclusions should be correct, the result is still far from being a Tasmanian grammar. 
The first attempt along these lines by Friederich Miiller as far back as 1885 was equally 
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unsatisfactory. It is doubtful whether the material will yield it. Fr. Schmidt 
occupies pp. 155-220 with the “‘ grammatical and syntactical relationships,” dealing 
with the various parts of speech, cases, tenses, etc. The difficulties are increased 
by the fact that the different documents represent fragments of all the dialects, 
so that very little is actually available in each. In some cases, where the range of 
occurrence of a suffix is clear, the author has to write at the end of his discussion, 
‘“‘in view of this interesting field of occurrence, it is all the more lamentable that we 
cannot determine anything about the meaning function of these two suffixes ” 
(p. 217, discussing -/: and -gdra endings). 


Part III is called ‘‘ General Tasmanian-German Dictionary, including the whole 
of the extant material of the Tasmanian languages ’’ (pp. 221-468). This presents 
1,508 numbered words, in the phonemic spelling arrived at by the author, and under 
each word is placed all the vocabulary material relating to it, with references to the 
source, and the English meaning given by the original compiler. As a work of 
reference, this is very valuable, and should serve as an adequate basis for any further 
study. It is completed in Part IV by a ‘“ German-Tasmanian Word-collection 
arranged according to subjects,’’ e.g. religion, inanimate nature, etcetera. 


The whole work was completed a good many years ago, but held back in the 
hope that fresh material might come to light. Having decided finally that such an 
event had now become most unlikely, Fr. Schmidt has secured its publication 
through the combined efforts of U.N.E.S.C.O., the International Council of Philosophy 
and the Humanistic Sciences, and the German “ Forschungengemeinschaft.”’ It 
so happens that in the same year which saw the publication of the book, fresh material 
has actually come to light in the form of diaries belonging to Robinson, and hitherto 
unpublished. These are at present being analysed at the University of Sydney. 
They include linguistic material, but although these may add to our knowledge and 
may even serve to clarify points, especially in the morphology, which Fr. Schmidt 
has left undecided, they will not invalidate the very thorough study he has presented 
in this book. 


A. CAPELL. 


Eine Neue Erklarung des Problems der Exogamie. W.Schmidt. Anthropos, Vol. 47 
(1952). Pp. 659-664. 


In this short article Fr. Schmidt discusses an aspect of Cl. Lévi-Strauss’ “ Les 
Structures Elémentaires de la Parenté” (Paris 1949). This is his treatment of the 
problem of the origin of exogamy. The writer is concerned with exchange-marriage, 
particularly with the idea of bilateral exchange, in which the man’s group contributes 
the man as much as the woman’s group contributes the woman, and is acknowledged 
to be doing so. Schmidt rejects the psychological explanation offered by Lévi- 
Strauss, and regards the bilateral exchange, in which the sexes are on absolutely 
equal terms, as part of the primal culture of mankind, finally quoting the story of the 
creation of Eve in Genesis II as the best explanation possible, and calling it “ not 
a ‘ pious’ but scientifically meaningless play.” It is a straight-out issue between 
those who accept the culture-historical theory and those who do not. 


A. CAPELL. 
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